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from the reaches of space 


Unretouched time exposure shows Echo | communications satellite (long line) crossing heavens right to left. Shorter lines are stars “in motion.” 


to the depths of the sea 


Actual undersea photo of telephone cable off coast of Florida. 


we use all of the arts of communication to serve you better 


Our job is providing communications of all 
kinds, wherever needed—whether in the north- 
ern snows to flash word of possible enemy 
missile attack, or in the nation’s business, or 
in your home. 

If we can’t fill your needs off the shelf, then 
we ll start fresh and create the answer to your 
problem. We’ve done that hundreds of times. 

We began transatlantic radiotelephone serv- 
ice in 1927. Then we developed the world’s 
first undersea telephone cables to speed calls 
between continents. 

We recently handled the world’s first tele- 
phone conversation via satellite. And we have 
started development of a world-wide communi- 
cations system employing satellites. 


When industry and government needed a 
way of gathering huge amounts of coded infor- 
mation from distant points, we were ready with 
our vast telephone network and Data-Phone, 
which transmits at extremely high speeds. 

And so it goes—Long Distance service, 
Direct Distance Dialing, the Transistor, the 
Solar Battery —a succession of firsts in science 
and communication which goes back to the 
invention of the telephone itself. 

Universal communications —the finest, most 
dependable anywhere—are what we deliver. 
Inside, for home or office or plant. Outside, 
on land, or under the sea, or through the air, 
or into space. 

We invite inquiries. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Music in the Commonwealth 
of Learning 


“All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music.” 


By ALEXANDER L. RINGER 


N A world beset by sputniks, race tensions, inflation, and crumbling 

political alliances, even the most responsible minds tend to take a 

dim view of those aspects of higher education that do not promise 
immediate material safeguards or improvements in one or more of the 
many highly explosive areas of public concern. Quite understandably, 
the recent Russian successes in rocket propulsion have sparked a general 
clamgr for more American scientists that is daily increasing in intensity. 
Let us augment the number of educational assembly lines, equip them 
better, and make them more efficient, so runs the familiar argument, and 
we will beat our adversaries to the punch. Hypnotized by the astonish- 
ing number of physicists and engineers of quality that are reportedly 
being turned out by Russian universities, the nation, as so often in the 
past, seeks salvation once again in quantity production, this time of ex- 
pert technologists. And in the process, most institutions seem ready to 
sacrifice the last vestiges of a liberal education for the same young men 
and women who are supposedly being equipped to meet the challenge of 
a civilization bent on the destruction of the democratic way of life. Of 
course, there are those who recognize the fearful risk of an eventual, 
thorough dehumanization from within as a danger no less real than the 
threat to our society from without. Yet it is generally felt that, having 
nearly reached the point of no return, we are forced nevertheless to do 
something drastic without delay. 


ALEXANDER L, RINGER is an associate professor in the School of Music at the 
University of Illinois. 
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Granted that traditional philosophies of higher education are in dire 
need of a fargoing reappraisal, is it really true that we need a greater 
number of technicians capable of executing a prescribed professional task? 
Or does our current dilemma stem from a notorious shortage of those 
rare individuals, truly creative scientists, who are possessed of such 
qualities as are conspicuously lacking in the average technician’s intel- 
lectual make-up, if only because no knowledge of facts, however com- 
prehensive, and no amount of technological instruction, however inten- 
sive, can provide them? Perhaps we would do well to remember at this 
crucial moment in our history that the atomic age, to whose unleashed 
forces we seem to be in danger of succumbing, was born in the brains of 
a relatively small group of men, well prepared intellectually and emo- 
tionally to undertake at the right moment the kind of imaginative leap 
from one factual basis to another which has always been a distinguishing 
mark of the true scientist; and that science and art, twin children of 
man’s creative imagination, raised in mutual love and respect, are so 
closely linked by common underlying thought processes that the former, 
deprived of inspiration from the latter, has usually been doomed to 
sterility. Thus, in this scientific age, a more general understanding and 
appreciation of the arts imposes itself, possibly for the first time in his- 
tory, as an educational imperative rather than a luxury. 


HE artistic heritage of Western man is, of course, a many-splendored 

thing. But only good music has become almost universally acces- 
sible. Thanks to the twentieth-century miracle of electronics, there is 
today no cheaper, no more satisfying way to stimulate the imagination 
and stretch young minds, to promote creative thinking and implant a 
sense, of historical responsibility, than through an awareness of the 
values and procedures of man’s musical heritage. Because of its charac- 
teristic lack of representational significance, music is related to the other 
arts in much the same way that mathematics is related to the sciences. 
The least concrete and at the same time the most precise of the arts, it 
provides an unexcelled mirror of the puzzling complexity of human 
thought and feeling. Above all, featuring an indivisible unity of form 
and content, it offers untold opportunities for the most concentrated 
sensuous experience of pure, emotionally pregnant logic, and, conse- 
quently, it rarely fails to imbue the understanding listener with that 
sense of the power and the beauty of ideas in which Alfred North White- 
head saw the very essence of higher education. 

Admittedly, current cultural attitudes anything but favor an intel- 
lectual approach to music. Quantitatively speaking, it pervades nearly 
every walk of American life. But possibly just because its purely emo- 
tional and therapeutic values are emphasized to sell merchandise, raise 
industrial efficiency, alleviate the pains of childbirth, socialize youngsters, 
and tranquilize the thousands of all ages whose physiological growth has 
pulled far ahead of their emotional maturity, music has made relatively 
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few new inroads upon the organization man of today as an artistic expres- 
sion of meaningful ideas, no less valid and logical in their own terms 
than those molded in clay by the sculptor or conveyed by the poet in 
the guise of words. In contrast with prevailing popular notions, musical 
understanding is by no means identical with mere familiarity. Rather, 
it stems from the listener’s willingness and ability to assimilate fully the 
symbolic structure of musical ideas through a process of complete immer- 
sion in, and synchronization with, the aesthetic stream of consciousness 
which permeates the musical work of art. Perhaps, if the romantic 
philosopher spoke of architecture as “frozen music,’’ music could be 
characterized with even greater justification as “architecture in flux,” 
since it is basically the art of sonorous structures unfolding in time. 
Details, such as themes, harmonic effects, and orchestration, derive 
meaning only from their positions as functional components of the total 
configuration. Hence the extraordinary demands which the serious 
appreciation of music makes upon one’s psychological and intellectual 
stamina; hence also, however, its matchless capacity for “stretching” 
man’s imagination—in the sense of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s famous word. 

The anomalous position of music in the cobweb of learning in America 
is, no doubt, a corollary of the general failure of our society to recognize 
its basic nature. As Paul Bowles once put it, though music is actually 
a full-fledged ‘‘system of thought,” it has generally been relegated to the 
level of but another “form of decoration.” The result is that college 
administrators and faculties, even in liberal institutions, often hard 
pressed for funds, refus- to require the study of a subject that is ulti- 
mately considered peripheral. Individual scholars in the humanities, 
for their part, tend to deny the psychological and sociological importance 
of music by omitting virtually all reference to its existence. Historians 
of Western civilization will not hesitate to discuss medieval culture 
without so much as a word about the music that formed such a sub- 
stantial part of its spiritual orbit. Yet it is an established fact that, 
thanks to the combined efforts of musicologists and recording companies, 
music currently provides more living arguments against the stigma of 
the Dark Ages than most other fields of knowledge. To Americans, at 
any rate, the few architectural monuments of that time still extant 
remain, on the whole, inaccessible except through necessarily inadequate 
reproductions. Similarly, linguistic problems greatly limit the general 
usefulness of the remaining literary works of the period. On the other 
hand, anyone willing to subject his musical faculties to that inevitable 
measure of cultural adjustment without which no remote era can ever 
be gainfully approached, regardless of the specific medium employed, can 
now hear, in ever increasing quantities, expert performances of medieval 
music, resurrected from its numerous manuscripts, thanks to the diligent 
efforts of three generations of musical scholars. In some measure, the 
same situation pertains with regard to all periods and civilizations from 
which decipherable music documents have come down to us, and to the 
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four corners of the earth as well, since indigenous music has been recorded 
nearly everywhere. The idea that music is a universal language has often 
been mistakenly endorsed by men who should know better but who are 
easily given to oversimplification. It remains true, however, that music, 
properly studied as a literature and understood in terms of its own unique 
procedures of communication, can provide a source of knowledge and 
insight of unsuspected magnitude. Yet in many places, musicology, the 
discipline devoted to the study of musical artifacts, as well as the com- 
municative processes and changing patterns of music as an art, is still 
engaged in an uphill fight for full recognition as a worthy companion to 
history, philosophy, and even archaeology in the commonwealth of 
learning. 


URELY, if music may be defined without fear of contradiction as a 

literature utilizing a language all its own, and as diversified in content 
and form as the many ages from which it speaks to us, it ought to occupy 
a crucial and honored place in our institutions of learning. In recent 
years, its academic prestige has admittedly shown signs of gradual increase. 
At least there can be no question that music has found acceptance on 
intellectual as well as purely aesthetic grounds on many a campus where 
the Monteverdi or Mozart scholar is now accorded the same esteem as 
his literary counterpart; where, as a matter of fact, Shakespeare is per- 
formed not only in the original edition, costumes, and stage sets, but with 
equally authentic music. Unfortunately, it continues to be identified, 
in numerous instances, with bands and glee clubs in the minds not only 
of students and alumni but of administrators and faculty as well. No 
one denies the valuable contributions of these entertainment media, 
provided the highest standards of competence and repertory are observed. 
But even their devotees must agree that, however important, such forms 
of decoration fail to further the cause of music as one of the world’s oldest 
and most complex systems of thought. 

Similarly, it is presumptuous to insist that a professional music cur- 
riculum necessarily vouchsafes musical citizenship in the commonwealth 
of learning. On the contrary, experience has shown that the constant 
preoccupation with technical matters tends to produce graduates of the 
type which Jacques Barzun once characterized as “musical stenographers,”’ 
individuals prepared for little more than dutiful playbacks of a few pieces 
crammed in thousands of practice hours at the dear expense of any 
possible traces of artistic fire and imagination. Moreover, the basic 
tasks of the professional school of music correspond essentially to those 
of the school of drama in the literary field, and no responsible college 
administrator has been known to consider a good school of drama an 
adequate substitute for his English department. Is it not generally 
taken for granted that the systematic historical and critical study of the 
English language and its literature is one thing and the professional 
gestural rendition of certain branches of that literature another? Yet, 
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because in the analogous situation of music such obvious distinctions 
are often neglected, the musical stenographer reigns supreme. 

These considerations apply even more emphatically to the college 
preparation of school music teachers, men and women upon whom rests 
the grave responsibility of planting the musical seeds in our youngsters. 
To be sure, so long as the school teacher remains condemned to the 
combined roles of tax-supported public baby-sitter and amusing dispenser 
of sugar-coated “‘social values,” the music specialist may just as well 
continue to subject himself to the indoctrination of educationist 
“methods,” leaving good music to the lunatic fringe and thinking to 
the egghead, with the almost inevitable result that a great number of 
children, many as yet unborn, will get their first taste of music through 
materials which, to borrow Paul Henry Lang’s succinct terminology, are 
related to music as an art as the comics are related to English literature. 
If, on the other hand, teachers are expected to promote, above all, the 
early formation of an alert mind and positive cultural attitudes from 
which their pupils may be expected to profit in the course of a lifetime, 
then it would seem of the essence that they be possessed of that consuming 
passion for their art which feeds on the meaningful assimilation of musical 
ideas and procedures, an educational adventure that may have no bear- 
ing whatsoever upon any immediate practical task. 

The true musical artist shares with intellectuals everywhere the 
desire to conquer not only the what, but the how, and also the why of 
his specific field of endeavor. He is insatiably curious, adventurous, and 
independent, a nonconformist by necessity, who accepts little at face 
value and acts from the fullness of his knowledge that his art has existed 
through the ages as an integral component of the totality of culture, 
receiving much and contributing a great deal in turn. Such a man’s 
kinship with the other inhabitants of the commonwealth of learning has 
always been readily acknowledged. Certainly, when Oxford University 
decided to confer an honorary doctorate upon the admittedly unlearned 
Joseph Haydn, it did so in recognition of a creative contribution to 
human knowledge and progress that equaled the achievements of the 
best scholars and scientists of his time. 


NY widespread recognition of music as a basic field of learning 

thus depends, in the end, upon the renewal of the liberal tradition 
in higher education. Such a renewal in twentieth-century terms has 
been long overdue, but in the light of recent events it has become 
inescapable. Whether we like it or not, we are witnessing today the 
bankruptcy of an educational philosophy which in its zeal to promote 
technological knowledge has sadly neglected the formation of creative 
men and women. The reasons, to be sure, are many. Critics often 
point to the tragic misconception of the nature of democratic education 
and the concomitant gospel of “‘social”’ preparation in the public schools 
adopted by many so-called educators. But whatever else may call for 
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reappraisal, certainly one of the major sins of our institutions of higher 
learning has been the equation of science with technique, the premium 
put on short-range productive yield as opposed to an understanding of 
fundamental thought processes. Even inveterate pragmatists have 
finally come to the conclusion that just as man does not live by bread 
alone, mere factual knowledge and technological know-how are no sub- 
stitute for the proverbial third ear which has enabled the great scientists 
of all times to reach spheres of insight far beyond those shared by their 
contemporaries. 

If the fine arts in general can help us meet the unknown challenge of 
the future, it is precisely because their various manifestations embody 
the attitudes and patterns of thought that have always been characteristic 
of creative man everywhere. But ultimately, in the words of Walter 
Pater, “all art constantly aspires towards the condition of music,” since 
no other field of artistic endeavor relies more directly on the power of 
abstract imagination which helps man to overcome the tyranny of the 
material object. Once the true nature of good music and its catalytic 
potential for our time have been recognized, let it not be said by future 
generations—provided there are voices left to speak—that atomic man 
proved himself incapable of changing yesterday’s “form of decoration” 
into tomorrow’s “system of thought.” 


Calcutta and the Meeting 
of East and West 


The Dilemma of Cultural Allegiance 


By Marcaret WILEY MaArsHALL 


institutions of Calcutta and has seen the inside of more than one 

Bengal university, he comes away most deeply impressed, here in 
this intellectual capital of India, not by the Communist proclivities of 
faculty and students but by another and more significant phenomenon: 
the fascinating interplay of Eastern and Western culture and the struggles 
of both faculty members and students to come to terms with the two 
or to set one above the other. When I was doing research in Indian 
philosophy at Calcutta University and my husband was teaching com- 
parative literature at Jadavpur University, in the first such department 
to be established in any Commonwealth university, we had many oppor- 
tunities to savor the inwardness of this cultural confrontation of Orient 
with Occident. 

On my first visit to the impressive, eighteenth-century-style central 
buildings of Calcutta’s very crowded university, its courtyards bordered 
by seventy-five-foot palm trees, I was sent from the registrar (the second 
most important administrative officer of an Indian university) to the 
acting vice-chancellor, and finally to the secretary of the College of Arts 
and Commerce before any record could be found of my Fulbright assign- 
ment! (The administrative machinery was Western, but the casualness 
with which it operated was perhaps more Eastern than Western.) Up- 
stairs and downstairs we went, along corridors steamy with monsoon 
heat and plastered with student signs, lettered with blue pencil on old 
newspapers, reading “No More Stores” and “Night Classes for M.A.” 
For the sake of revenue, the University had rented more and more of its 
badly needed space to shopkeepers, and was resisting student requests 

, for an opportunity to pursue graduate work in evening classes. Finally, 
a file was unearthed which showed that I was to work with Professor 
Satischandra Chatterjee, head of the Philosophy Department, and 
author, with Dhirendramohan Datta, of the most readable and com- 
prehensible history of Indian thought, modestly entitled 4n Introduction 
to Indian Philosophy (5th ed., University of Calcutta, 1954). 


Marcaret WILEY MarsHALt is an associate professor in the Department of 
English at Brooklyn College. This article, like the others in the series on India 
which she has written for the JouRNAL, is based on her experiences as a Fulbright 
professor. 


[: ONE has worked for several months in the higher educational 
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IKE all educated Indians of his generation, Professor Chatterjee is 
knowledgeable in the ways of Western thought, having begun the 
study of English at the age of seven, yet remarkable for having maintained 
the integrity of the Indian tradition without finding it necessary to 
display feelings of either militant self-assertiveness or self-conscious 
deprecation. He has found in the systems of Indian philosophy, or 
perhaps in some combination of them, a wisdom which he has “proved 
upon the pulses,” and from this base he operates to clarify for others 
the intricacies and subtleties of Indian thought. From a year’s teach- 
ing at the University of Hawaii, he returned with great admiration for 
the way in which the Hawaiians had retained their culture under foreign 
domination, in contrast to the relinquishment by many Indians of their 
own culture under British influences. That this question of the suprem- 
acy of cultures, East or West, is still a vital one, even after the disap- 
pearance of British political rule, can be seen nowhere more vividly than 
in Bengal. Professor Chatterjee represents a considerable group of 
Indian intellectuals who have absorbed what Western culture has to 
give and yet are proudly conscious of the much older tradition to which 
they were born and whose essentials they value highly in the world’s 
intellectual market place. 

The deep spiritual calm of the man, combined with intellectual 
keenness and the typical Indian disregard for time—all this made for 
most satisfying conferences, during which we went through my file of 
Sanskrit philosophical terms, whose meanings he clarified for me. While 
discussing the other than rational ways in which people operate, he 
elaborated on his characteristically Indian conviction that the only 
basis upon which the world’s people can ever get together is the recogni- 
tion (on no matter what grounds, “supersensory,” “irrational,” or what 
you will) that there is a bit of God in each of us and that therefore we 
can know and do much more than we realize by drawing on the truth 
within us, cultivated through purity of life. By elaborating on such 
truths, India, he believes, can come to the assistance of the ailing phi- 
losophy of the West, just as she has done in science with the contribution 
of drugs like Rauwolfia serpentina. 

One of these truths is the Jaina concept of syadvada, “the view that 
every ordinary judgment (passed by imperfect minds like ours) holds 
good only of the popular aspect of the object judged and of the point 
of view from which the judgment is passed” (Chatterjee and Datta, p. 
84). Syat means “‘in some respect, ” “somehow,” and is used to qualify 
vada (meaning “‘thesis” or “doctrine”) in order to indicate the limitation 
of the truth contained in every judgment. Professor Chatterjee believes 
it is salutary for the cause of truth to admit that to our finite and nescient 
minds truth is always multiple, many-sided rather than one-sided. The 
classic example, of course, is to be found in the story of the blind men, 
each of whom touched and described a different part of the elephant. 
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The danger, he thinks, lies in saying, “Truth is one and we have it.” 
This leads to dogmatism, intolerance, and rents in the garment of one- 
ness, which is a social and psychological, not a rational or philosophic, 
phenomenon. The underlying ground of truth which unites all men does 
not depend upon our direct perception of it but rather is compellingly 
evidenced by the frequent coincidence of our ideas, worked out in seeming 
independence, with those of great thinkers like Sankara or Ramanuja. 
Progress is to be made, he believes, only by our transcending the little, 
egoistic self (which would convince us of our separateness) and allowing 
ourselves to be absorbed in the larger self. 

It is against this background that Professor Chatterjee can assert 
so confidently the impersonality of the Vedas, can assert that they have 
no authors. He believes that the Vedas contain spiritual truths appli- 
cable in all times and places—discovered by countless men, passed along 
by word of mouth, and finally written down, having been revealed 
through the inspiration of many men. Hence their having no authors 
does not mean that they were written directly by the hand of God but 
rather that they express impersonally the deep-lying truth of the universe. 
This culminates in what he considers the most important truth in the 
world, that all life is one and that the individual must lose his life in 
order to find it—that is, in true Advaita (non-dualism, or the oneness 
which subsumes multiplicity). Here, as he points out, Jesus, the Buddha, 
the Jains, and others come together and focus their highest wisdom. 
Such is the response of one Indian philosopher, by way of an intense 
appreciation of his own tradition, to the dilemma of East-West cultural 
allegiance—a response which is typical of many Indian intellectuals 
both in Bengal and in other parts of India. 


MONG our colleagues at Jadavpur University, on the southern 
outskirts of Calcutta, we were most closely associated with those 
who represented another point of view. (Perhaps the history of Jadavpur 
had something to do with this divergence, as we shall see later.) Many 
of those in the new Department of Comparative Literature were prominent 
among Bengali poets, novelists, and short-story writers. Probably 
because Calcutta, as the first British capital of India, was the spearhead 
of Western influence and because English education was first introduced 
in Bengal, the Bengalis became “the quickest and most whole-hearted 
in responding to the stimulus from the West.” A retired Parsi lawyer, 
whose family had been in India since 1400, praised the British for having 
given India ‘the ballot-box, the cricket-bat, the King James Bible, and 
the joint stock company.” 

For whatever reasons (and not just because some of them had 
traveled or been educated in the West), the literati at Jadavpur Uni- 
versity were not only oriented toward modern Western literature (of 
England, America, France, Germany, and Russia) but toward what 
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might be considered its more decadent strains. In the first course that 
my husband was asked to teach, there were included such authors as 
Joyce, Kafka, Proust, Mann, D. H. Lawrence, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and 
Rilke. When he asked the reason for this particular syllabus, he was 
told that these authors were the chief influences on modern Bengali 
literature. Who should know better than the men and women who 
write it? Among Bengali writers there was a conscious, and for the 
most part a successful, effort to identify with Europe and to feel them- 
selves the heirs of the mal du siécle, from which one would have sup- 
posed them widely separated by both time, space, and cultural tempera- 
ment. This identification gave them what seemed to us a surprising 
unconcern for what we considered the most exciting aspects of their 
own cultural heritage—for example, its involvement in goddess and 
serpent worship and its rich mythological foundation. Having come 
from villages in which they were very close to all this, they were con- 
sciously trying to put it behind them in favor of the culture of the West. 
As foreigners with a deep interest in the Indian past, we often enjoyed 
seeing the so-called “‘mythologicals,” Indian movies based on old stories 
from the great epics, the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, in which we 
could always follow the action even without knowing the vernacular of 
the dialogue. We were fascinated by the responses of the audience 
sitting in the cheapest seats, an audience which always began to cheer 
for the hero several seconds before the action on the screen warranted 
such enthusiasm. This lowbrow taste of ours never failed to shock or 
embarrass our colleagues, much as if a visiting Indian professor in 
America should invite a fellow teacher to see a western with him. In 
another connection, the forward-looking editor of an admirable English- 
language critical journal deprecated the fact that the Hindi and Bengali 
magazines often contained nothing but articles on mythology and 
archaeology, subjects which he found to be anachronistic in modern India. 
However, a few of our colleagues (often from the social sciences) 
appreciated our collection of iconic bronze figures with cobra headdresses, 
took us to obscure religious festivals in parts of Calcutta rarely visited 
by foreigners, and encouraged our visiting the skillful workers in Kumartuli 
who were making elaborate clay statues to be used for worship of the 
Goddess Durga during her puja and subsequently immersed in the 
Hooghly River, one of the mouths of sacred Mother Ganga. On the 
other hand, our literary colleagues displayed about the same amount of 
interest in all these that a native of Oregon or Washington might show 
in antiques similar to those which had filled his childhood home. As a 
touching concession to our strange and unaccountable interests, which 
they could no longer share, the faculty and students of the Department 
of Ce:.., .rative-Literature presented us, as we flew off to America, with a 
modern picture of the serpent goddess Manasa as conceived by Bengal’s 
foremost living painter, Jamini Roy—the only one of the aboriginal 
serpent goddesses ever to have won a place in the Hindu pantheon. 
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HE story of the founding of Jadavpur University itself throws 

additional light on the matter of East-West intellectual relations 
in Calcutta, this time in the field of university administration. At the 
turn of the century, when Bengal was divided by Lord Curzon, then 
viceroy of India, into separate Hindu and Muslim administrative units 
corresponding to the present partition of the state, the Indian opposi- 
tion was so strong that the Swadeshi or Freedom Movement was pre- 
cipitated, demanding a boycott of everything British, education included. 
Out of an organization appropriately called the Dawn Society, the 
National Council of Education grew and fostered a spirit of nationalism 
which directed its efforts against all government-controlled educational 
institutions, even going so far as to advocate education in the vernacular 
instead of in English as a time-saving measure (precursor of the acceler- 
ated programs of our postwar years). However, since Independence 
and the attempted imposition, by the Central Government, of Hindi 
as the national language, Bengal, at least partly as a result of her long- 
standing Western allegiance, has vociferously supported the southern or 
Dravidian-speaking states in advocating the retention of English as the 
lingua franca. 

The Council, whose aim was to support national education—literary, 
scientific, and technical—was registered in 1906 as a National University, 
and maintained a school and college in Calcutta and affiliated schools in 
various parts of Bengal—none of these, however, having the legal right 
to confer degrees. Among the founders and early lecturers were such 
distinguished men as Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, and Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. The British government could only retaliate by refus- 
ing to accept graduates of these colleges for government or commerical 
service since their degrees were not validated by Calcutta University, 
the only degree-granting institution in Bengal. However, the graduates 
of the College of Engineering were so well trained and so badly needed 
that they always received de facto recognition in the form of lucrative 
jobs. Gradually, the literary and scientific branches dwindled, and it 
was only the engineering college that finally moved from the crowded 
quarters in Bow Bazaar Street to Jadavpur in the southern suburbs. 
However, in 1955 a bill was passed by the government of West Bengal 
to establish Jadavpur University, an institution in which the humanities, 
sciences, and social sciences should be taught, as well as engineering. 

Given this new lease on life and beginning with much smaller classes 
than Calcutta University, Jadavpur is experimenting in new depart- 
ments, such as those of Comparative Literature and International Affairs, 
with the discussion method of conducting classes in contrast to the 
time-honored British system of lecturing, and with a modified tutorial 
system—most of these innovations being modeled on American rather 
than on British practice. It is hoped, too, that students can be induced 
to do outside reading, when it is assigned, at the time it is being dis- 
cussed in class, instead of waiting a year or two until the degree examina- 
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tion is in prospect and then attempting to give body to their very sketchy 
notes. My husband and I were able to make some progress with this 
in our graduate classes, where it was hard for the student who had not 
read the assignment to hide behind his six or eight fellow students. The 
great difficulty, of course, was to encourage students to express opinions 
about the reading before they had heard the professor’s “‘line’”—instead 
of the difficulty encountered in America, of halting the interchange of 
student opinions long enough to allow the professor to add his to the 
rest. (Of course, these still waters ran deep, and we soon discovered 
the difference between our Jadavpur students and those we teach at 
Brooklyn College: in Calcutta more than half the members of the class 
had already published volumes of Bengali verse, treating, like the work 
of their elders, the themes of the great Western poets of our day.) 


NE of the most striking visual symbols of the merging of East and 

West in Calcutta education is to be seen at the Jadavpur University 
Convocation, a ceremony corresponding to our commencement, which 
occurs about Christmas time. The faculty as well as the B.A. and M.A. 
candidates are gowned in bright yellow robes designed like academic 
gowns in the West but of the same saffron color always associated in 
India with the holy man. The many colors of the grosgrain-ribbon facing 
on these necessarily lightweight gowns indicate the difference between 
the various ranks (faculty, M.A., B.A.) and the several schools. This 
colorful procession, preceded by a pipers’ band complete with traditional 
tartans (plus leopard skins for the drummers!) and also by representatives 
of each class of graduates, files across the campus and down the center 
aisle of a colorful pandal or huge tent of striped bunting decorated with 
an elaborate flower display on the rostrum and with hanging baskets at 
every upright support, and lighted by large fluorescent tubes. 

One of the unexpected bonuses of an assignment to Calcutta is the 
richness of the intellectual life of the city even outside its university walls, 
and here, too, Eastern and Western influences mingle. For those who 
have had no opportunity to listen to Tagore in the flesh, there are, for 
example, people who have been closely associated with him for years 
through whom one feels the pulsating influence of his great and illuminat- 
ing personality. One of the outstanding associates of Tagore, a man who 
accompanied him on trips to China and Japan, is Kalidas Nag, professor 
emeritus of history at Calcutta University, who in his retirement, as 
before, is to be found addressing almost every public meeting in Calcutta 
of a cultural nature. He has an extraordinarily keen mind, and this, 
combined with a wide variety of interests and an unbelievable energy 
(despite physical disabilities), makes him, not a garrulous old professor, 
but one of the most stimulating conversationalists imaginable—a man 
who speaks often and at great length and yet who has never in our hear- 
ing spoken foolishly or at random. We prize his friendship highly, as 
does almost every foreigner connected with the educational world who 
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visits Calcutta. We had met him on our first trip to India, in 1956, at 
the home of a friend, where he and my husband spent the evening trying 
to determine how some American university could sponsor an American 
school of Indic studies in India similar to the American academies in 
Rome and Athens. Soon after we arrived in Calcutta again in 1957, 
he came to our rooms early one morning and said we were to get dressed 
and come with him to see the preview of a movie; he had a car waiting 
downstairs. He assured us that this morning we were to witness an 
historic event, but he would not tell us the name of the movie. When 
we arrived at the theatre, we discovered that we were to see the Holly- 
wood-made Alexander the Great. Said our friend, “Throughout his 
life it was Alexander’s greatest ambition to come all the way across India 
to Calcutta, and this morning he has finally realized his dream.”” Sure 
enough, there was Alexander (or at least his picture) in Calcutta. 


HE remarkable quality of non-professional intellectual activity in 

India, which contrasts with similar manifestations in America, is per- 
haps in some ways a heritage from the old British tradition established by 
the first few generations of Englishmen in India, many of whom were avid 
students of Indian culture. Today the Asiatic Society of Bengal sponsors 
frequent lectures, sometimes by outstanding foreign scholars, but for the 
most part by Indians with a burning avocational interest which they can 
share with other non-professional scholars to their mutual enrichment. 
We listened to a stimulating lecture one afternoon by such a man (whose 
work was undoubtedly in government service or in business) on 
“‘Aurobindo’s Conception of the Vedas,” delivered to a small but keenly 
interested group consisting principally of elderly and probably retired 
men who, like him, were students of the Vedas and, as Bengalis, had an 
abiding interest in their interpretation by an outstanding Bengali thinker 
and saint. The rhythm of the speaker’s correct but distinctly Indian 
English was sometimes such that we could not recognize the words as 
they blended into his beautifully chanted Sanskrit quotations from the 
Vedas. (Try, for example, shifting the accent of “melancholy” from the 
first to the second syllable, and see how unfamiliar the word sounds in 
context.) As the speaker explained Aurobindo’s symbolic interpretation 
of Vedic literature, we were reminded of Professor Chatterjee’s con- 
tention that these classics have something of the anonymous and im- 
personal about them, since they contain deep truths which have gone 
on appealing to men for thousands of years, and which still appeal to 
them in spite of creed, race, color, or cultural background. 
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Trends Affecting Contemporary 
Educational Planning 


The Program in Higher Education 


By J. KennetuH LittTLe 


growth. There are more persons to be educated, more things to 
learn about, and more ideas which stretch the horizons of human 
understanding. The rapidity of growth in each of these directions has 
spelled an urgency which pervades every facet of the educational system 
at all levels. Add the stress of an international struggle for survival, 
and the backdrop for contemporary educational planning falls into place. 

The trends in higher education which have significance for teachers and 
teacher education center around two sets of general problems: (1) prob- 
lems of quantity—how to get enough institutions, teachers, classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and dollars to provide for the students who 
will attend college in the decades ahead; and (2) problems of quality— 
how best to ensure that educational programs in the future will be of 
such rigor and strength as to stimulate the fullest possible development 
of human promise, and how to match the needs and requirements of an 
increasingly complex and changing society. These are the crucial prob- 
lems in education. They goto the core of the educational program and to 
the fiber of the instructional staff. 

Within the past decade, two Presidential commissions have studied 
the needs of higher education and made recommendations for programs 
in support of those needs. Both commission reports have attested to 
the growing demand for widespread and diversified opportunities for 
education beyond the high school. In 1949, a year in which college 
enrollments were still swollen by Second World War veterans and in 
which over two million students were attending college, the President’s 
Commission boldly stated that the United States should set as a goal the 
enrollment of 4.6 million students by 1960. The Commission then 
recommended a large-scale federal scholarship program to enable the 
country to reach this goal, which was thought by some to be fantastic. 
In 1957, less than ten years later, the President’s Commission on Educa- 
tion beyond the High School calmly observed that the four-million mark 
would shortly be reached, and confidently predicted that at least six 
million students would be enrolled by 1970. 

Startling scientific and technological developments, a rapidly shrink- 
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ing world of space and time, and a frenzied race for arms supremacy 
have brought with them a growing anxiety lest there be too few educated 
and adequately trained persons to undergird a continued economic 
expansion and industrial development and to maintain our national 
security. These are the interests and anxieties which prompt federal 
proposals for (1) scholarships, loans, or work-study programs for the 
continued education and training of able high-school graduates who would 
otherwise be unable to attend college; (2) fellowships for graduate stu- 
dents who will become the teachers who prepare the trained people 
needed; (3) programs which will strengthen the teaching staffs and 
instruction in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages; and 
(4) a variety of other measures designed to assist in providing the nation 
with more and better man power in all fields of critical national need. 
These proposals reflect and emphasize the role of schools and colleges 
as servants of society. Fortunately, most of them recognize the im- 
portance of individual choice of career and institution and the wisdom 
of maintaining balance in educational programs. So far, we have not 
yielded to the notion that people are properly regarded as resources of 
government. Recent examples in history vividly illustrate that govern- 
ments which think of their people as resources also treat them that way. 


PROMISING recent development is the strengthening of the federal 
government’s program of fact-finding and research in education. 
It is anomalous that through research and the training of research 
workers, higher education has made discoveries, developed techniques, 
and built devices which have literally made over most of man’s workaday 
world, but has not applied this same brilliance, imagination, and inge- 
nuity to fundamental research on the educational process and to the 
development of ways in which schools and colleges may increase their 
own productivity. Minds have been trained to discover remedies for 
smallpox, typhoid, tuberculosis, and poliomyelitis; to invent and operate 
radio, television, radar, space ships, and guided missiles; to improve 
nutrition; to devise workable schemes of business and industrial develop- 
ment and managerial efficiency; to multiply the productivity of labor 
and increase the general standard of living. It is unthinkable that the 
application of sustained, dedicated intelligence to the improvement of 
educational processes and procedures will not produce similar discoveries 
and changes. The investment in research on the country’s problems of 
agriculture, business, labor, and health has yielded tremendous dividends. 
Basic research on crucial problems in education will be equally rewarding. 
The report of the President’s Commission on Education beyond the 
High School contained the following statement: 

We have been struck by how little this nation knows about its 
enormously vital and expensive educational enterprise in contrast to 
how much it knows, in great detail, about agriculture, industry, labor, 
banking and other areas.! 


1The Second Report of the President’s Commission on Education beyond the High School (Washing 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 15. 
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United States Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, in 
his recent testimony before a congressional committee, put the question 
succintly: 


I pause, Mr. Chairman, to ask how much longer we are going to be : 
satisfied with less information about our children than we have about 
our hogs.? 


This viewpoint was given further emphasis by the acid comment Admiral : 
Hyman Rickover made in a major speech: 


. We may feel that we are taxing ourselves highly for our children, 
but we spend almost as much for alcoholic beverages as for elementary 
and secondary schools combined. We put nearly as many dollars into 
advertising in order to sell goods for which there is no pressing need— 
else why advertise?—than into the production of well-educated high 
school graduates which we need urgently. This means that our national 
outlay for the education of citizens is approximately the same as our out- 
lay for consumers. We spend more money for comic books than for 
all textbooks used in elementary and high schools.* 


The decision of the federal government to strengthen, even in a 
modest way, programs of research into the basic problems of teaching, 
learning, and the management of educational curriculums is one of the 
heartening developments of recent years. The support of basic educa- 
tional research is an entirely appropriate, relatively noncontroversial, 
and potentially effective avenue of federal assistance to the whole enter- 
prise of education. Wise leadership and the effective participation of the 
nation’s best research workers in this program should demonstrate its 
power and increase its support. 

Basic research does not promise quick remedies for educational ills. 
But reliance upon basic research is a safeguard against quack remedies 
which are freely dispensed both inside and outside the teaching profession. 
Education will thrive under the bright light of established fact and truth; 
it will wither and wilt under the heat of ill-informed and ill-tempered 
debate. As Will Rogers once remarked, “Nothing cramps an argument 
more than a few facts.” 


RENDS in the United States reveal that the problem of numbers is 
receiving top priority. Recent legislation either enacted or proposed ‘ 
in state legislatures indicates these trends: 


1. More and more states are moving to establish community or junior 

colleges. 
2. Many states are establishing state scholarship programs to extend 

educational opportunities, to identify their promising youth and 

encourage them to continue their education, and in some instances 

to recruit teachers for their public schools. 


*Hearings before Subcommittee of the Committee on ~ eos and Labor, 85th Congress, Scholar- 
ship and Loan Program: Part 2, February 19, 1958, p. 
Investment in Human Resources,” Vital aan, xv (November 1, 1958), p. 39- 
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3. Increasingly, states are establishing boards, commissions, or com- 
mittees which have the responsibility of planning for the orderly 
development of new programs of higher education and for the eco- 
nomical and efficient use of existing facilities and programs. 
Regionally, groups of states are forming compacts to provide for 
joint or reciprocal use of educational facilities and programs which 
have small enrollments and are expensive to provide. 


Most of these measures are primarily concerned with increased student 
enrollments. There is no concrete evidence that the problem of provid- 
ing qualified college teachers is receiving legislative attention. 

The plans and programs of the states reflect the following developments: 


1. There is a steady and rapid migration of people to the populous areas 
and centers where colleges are growing and expanding. In those 
regions without colleges, junior colleges are being established, 
arrangements for college programs through university extension cen- 
ters are being made, and technological institutes are being developed. 
Most of the students who attend college in the future will be com- 
muting students. This trend has special meaning for those who are 
planning student-housing programs. 

. The heavy migration of young people from farm to urban or to rural 
non-farm communities also has significance for planning at all 
school and college levels. Less than 5 per cent of the men who 
graduated from the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin last spring were planning to take up farming as their life 
work. Most of them were entering agriculturally related businesses 
and industries. Studies of the plans of rural-high-school graduates 
who were not continuing their education indicate large-scale migra- 
tion to centers of population within the state. Much has been made 
of the population explosion and its significance for educational 
planning, but just as significant are the facts about the migration 
and mobility of people of all ages both within states and among the 
states and regions of the country. 

. The rapid increase in the number and enrollment of community col- 
leges reflects the growing interest of local communities and areas in 
developing educational programs beyond high school which are geared 
to meet the following situations. 

a. Many students and parents prefer, or are forced, to continue their 

schooling while living at home. The number of students enrolling 
in community-college programs has been increasing faster than the 
number enrolling in four-year programs. 
The number of technicians, engineering aides, laboratory assist- 
ants, and other types of skilled workers needed in our technological 
world is several times as great as the number of scientists and pro- 
fessional personnel. The training required for the technical and 
semi-skilled worker need not be four years in length. Community 
colleges can provide the type of training and education which 
such workers need, and can adapt the training to the occupations, 
trades, and industries of their own areas. 

c. Rapid technological change and automation demand that adult 
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workers learn new skills or train for new jobs. Community col- 
leges can serve this special purpose. 

d. One-third to one-half of the students who enter four-year col- 
leges do not complete work for their degrees. Community 
colleges can plan a two-year unified program of general education 
which may prove more satisfying and useful than does a truncated 
experience in a four-year degree program. The community- 
college program, however, is at present swimming upstream 
against the prestige and preference given by employers and by 
society in general to people who have college degrees from a four- 
year college. 


In teacher education, the trend to the community college is unmis- 
takably clear. Teacher-education institutions that are established and 
designated as single-purpose schools are disappearing. In the current 
philosophy of teacher education, recognition is given to the fundamental 
proposition that the preparation of teachers is the responsibility of all 
departments and disciplines. Each department has a special function, 
but all departments share the total responsibility. This trend means 
that teachers in all disciplines are interesting themselves more vitally in 
the education and preparation of those who are to join them in the teach- 
ing profession. Teacher education and teacher recruitment stand to 
improve if this trend gains sustained momentum. 


HERE is much discussion about limiting enrollments in colleges and 

universities by raising the standards of admission. However, there 
is little evidence that publicly supported institutions are taking action in 
this direction, although many independent colleges and universities, 
either by design or through the force of circumstances, enroll only stu- 
dents who have, on the average, higher scholastic promise than their 
current student bodies. Colleges and universities, on the average, now 
attract, and will continue to attract, student bodies of considerably 
higher than average ability and achievement as compared with all per- 
sons of similar age. The students who are now in our colleges and 
universities are distinctly superior in scholastic ability and achievement 
to the whole body of high-school graduates from which they came. 

The special problem of providing for the full development of the most 
brilliant of this group is receiving increased attention. Federal and 
state programs include measures to identify and encourage the con- 
tinued education of highly able and ambitious youth, and colleges and 
universities are showing new and renewed interest in shaping honors 
programs, providing for early admission of gifted students, and granting 
advanced placement to students who have demonstrated proficiency in 
college subjects studied in high school. In general, however, the question 
whether it is the business of colleges to cull or to cultivate, or whether 
colleges are interested in educating the top or only the tip of the top, will 
continue to arouse heated debate. 
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State planning evidences a trend toward allocating upper-level, 
graduate, and professional work, specialized technical programs, and 
advanced studies beyond the doctorate to the state university. Junior 
colleges and state colleges are presumably becoming the primary teach- 
ing institutions. To the extent that this idea gains acceptance, the uni- 
versities will become institutes for research and advanced study, staffed 
by highly skilled research workers and engaged in training research 
workers through projects financed by governments or foundations. This 
separation of functions, however, is not likely to become complete. 


HE function of the graduate school in the education of college 

teachers is receiving increasing prominence as concern grows about 
the adequacy of college instruction and the preparation of more and better 
college teachers. The President’s Commission on Education beyond the 
High School, in addition to recommending that faculty salaries be doubled, 
urges that ‘‘administrators and faculty members collaborate more exten- 
sively toward improving and expanding present programs of college 
teacher preparation,” and “re-examine old practices and . . . experiment 
with new ones in a concerted effort to improve the learning of students 
and the effectiveness of teachers.’” 

There is ferment in graduate education. As the level of preparation 
of teachers moves beyond the Bachelor’s degree, the adequacy of the 
present Master’s degree programs is being questioned. Such programs 
in the instructional fields tend to be the first stage of the Ph.D degree 
program, with its emphasis upon research. The Master’s degree pro- 
grams in professional education are usually best suited to the needs of 
administrators, supervisors, and others who perform specialized activities 
in the school. Each of these programs has its proper function, but 
none matches squarely the need and desire of teachers to increase their 
knowledge and understanding in ways which bring personal satisfaction 
and increased teaching competence on the elementary and secondary 
levels of education. The institution which succeeds in filling this edu- 
cational void will have made a significant breakthrough in teacher educa- 
tion. The current program which the National Science Foundation is 
offering for high-school teachers is an interesting venture in this direction. 

This problem is related to the trend toward the development of 
universities as centers of advanced study and research. Educators differ 
in their definition of the function of a university. Some distinguished 
educators hold that the preparation of teachers at all levels is a central 
function of the university and urge that graduate schools develop more 
positive programs for the education of college teachers. Others define 
the university as a community of scholars in which students join with 
their tutors in the discovery and evaluation of knowledge. The latter 
view learning, not teaching in the usual sense, as the true function of a 
university. Despite much discussion, evidence of any significant change 

{Op. cit., pp. 7, 8. 
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in the pattern of preparation of college teachers can be reported in few 
places. Can anyone name another profession which spends less time in 
the preparation of its members for all the functions and responsibilities 
which they are expected to fulfill and concerns itself less with research 
into and development of the processes by which it gets its work done? 

The trend toward experimentation with the educational use of radio, 
television, and other newly developed media is growing. The problems 
ahead will require this and many other imaginative ideas, schemes, and 
programs. If necessity is the mother of invention, certainly we may 
yet make a breakthrough in providing an education of high quality for 
large numbers of people with fewer teachers—teachers who will have 
greater wisdom, understanding, skill, and competence. 


4E 


“THE PROFESSOR” 


An INVITATION 


In all problems of higher education, “the professor” is sure to be involved. 
A critical point at issue is how to recruit a sufficient number of persons to perform 
the duties of the professor. The professor is central to higher education in large 
part because standard specifications cannot be written for him. He cannot 
be ordered by the gross on a requisition to the Stores and Receiving Department. 

For the same reason, he is a figure widely discussed in the literature of higher 
education. It is difficult to say of him anything which has not been said. But 
withal, he remains as important to the future of higher education as he has ever 
been in its past. Believing that the best way to get at the character of this vital 
but elusive figure may be through sketches of the lives of distinguished professors, 
the editors of the Journat or HicHer Epucation invite readers to submit 
manuscripts which seek to elicit the sources of the greatness of the recognizably 
outstanding educators of the past. 

There can be no standard pattern for acceptable manuscripts in the series 
which we hope to present. If readers can be challenged to undertake the task 
of searching for the elusive qualities of greatness in the professor, the editors 
expect to be challenged by at least some of the resulting manuscripts. We 
await the dénouement with great interest. 
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Teaching, Research, and 
Publication 


As They Affect Academic Performance and Promotion 


By Pace SmitTH 


N THE last ten years the cry “publish or perish” has rung with 

increasing stridency throughout academic halls. The canon that 

publication is a condition of promotion, especially from non-tenure 
to tenure positions, has in recent years been applied with increasing 
rigor: one book and/or so many articles equal tenure rank. For pro- 
motion to full professor there has been an effort, sometimes less success- 
ful, to extract an additional monograph or two. Working the other 
side of the street are the champions of teaching who argue, with a cer- 
tain logic, that the primary responsibility of the university or college 
teacher is to teach. Since excellent teaching receives, currently, far less 
recognition than mediocre research, drudging scholarship flourishes at 
the cost of imaginative and devoted teaching. At most major institu- 
tions, the criteria for promotion to tenure rank include research, teaching, 
and such matters as service to the institution itself in the form of work 
on important committees as well as service to the community through 
public lectures to “outside” groups, from P.T.A. to Rotary. 

Teaching is, of course, the least tangible, the most difficult, perform- 
ance to assess. Is one to depend upon the fragmentary testimony of 
students? Often they are captivated by a scintillating performer who 
caters to immature tastes and sacrifices depth for superficial glitter. In 
what other ways are able and gifted teachers to be evaluated? In some 
departments, chairmen or senior members visit lectures to rate the 
instructor’s skill as a teacher. Generally speaking, all they can presume 
to judge under such circumstances is the lecturer’s forensic skill. Is the 
lecture lucid, well organized, presented with some vigor and without 
excessive “ah’s”? The verdict is mildly favorable. But how about the 
discursive teacher, who proceeds by indirection, who employs allusion, 
who, in perhaps a halting and labored manner, struggles to present an 
idea somewhat out of the ordinary; who is, in fact, engaged in a kind of 
dialogue with his class. He is not apt to impress the transient auditor. 
His effect is cumulative. One of the differences between a public lecture 
and a college course is that, over the semester, teacher and students 
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become acquainted. The students learn to accept the teacher’s “style,” 
which, unfamiliar at first, discloses unsuspected riches as the term unfolds; 
or they learn to overlook distracting mannerisms or personal idiosyncrasies 
in concern for what is being said in a fresh and expressive way. The 
primary virtue of the course is that its success does not hinge on a single 
engaging performance. It is a portion of time which the able, con- 
scientious teacher exploits, brilliantly and dramatically or patiently and 
unspectacularly, drawing the students with him. These cumulative 
efforts and the interest of the instructor in his students, his involvement, 
his concern, the time he is willing to spend with them individually, the 
rapport he establishes by the end of the course—these are the essential 
indices of his success as a teacher. Compared with such criteria, the 
isolated visitation is an inadequate basis for assessing the teacher’s 
effectiveness. 

Most of those responsible for passing on the quality of an instructor’s 
teaching are uncomfortably aware of the difficulties involved. They 
know that brilliance in lecturing cannot be required of every candidate 
for promotion, and is not, in any case, the only measure of the accom- 
plished teacher. Thus recommendations of an instructor’s pedagogical 
skill are usually vague and expressed in bland generalities. There is 
nothing so reassuring as offprints from scholarly journals or chastely 
bound monographs bearing the imprint of a respectable press. The com- 
mittee thus moves with a sense of relief to the bibliography. Here they 
are on firmer ground, because even if they can’t read with discrimination 
(or simply haven’t the time), they can all count. 


IVELY, able, intelligent teachers who have not produced the requisite 
amount of published material are ejected from the Ivory Tower. The 
outcast ones leave with a sense of bitterness and failure; their peers 
watch them go with uneasy spirits and turn doggedly back to their index 
cards. They may be next. They are quite conscious of the fact, so 
little talked about by promotion committees, that the most brilliant 
article or comprehensive monograph will not redeem them if it lies 
unpublished in a desk drawer. To save their academic souls, research, 
intelligent and indefatigible though it may be, is not enough. And 
here is the crux of the matter. The standard for academic promotion 
is not teaching or research, or teaching and research; it is, quite simply, 
publication. In essence, we do not care how excellent, how original, 
how conscientious the research, we care only whether it is published. 
This is, to a large extent, because we feel that an impressive record of 
publication reflects more credit on our institution than superior researches 
that enlarge an instructor’s horizons and refresh his teaching and thereby 
inspire his students. 
Of course, we do not recognize that there is any real chasm between 
satisfactory research and the publication of that research, although there 
is ample evidence to the contrary. I know, as does almost any college 
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professor of mature years, of many instances in which first-rate manu- 
scripts have gone begging for publication for years before they finally 
saw the light of day. One shudders to think of the vast tide of books 
and articles washing about the country from one press to another in 
search of a publisher while the fate of their authors quite literally hangs 
in the balance. We all know of cases in which an instructor has been 
denied promotion or cast adrift on the uncertain academic seas because 
his manuscript has not found a publisher; and we know that often when 
the wandering manuscript has at last been published, it has reflected 
high credit on its author. The problem is, indeed, so acute that if virtu- 
ally every major university did not maintain its own press to publish 
primarily the research of its own professors, a large number of admittedly 
worthy people would wither on the vine. 

The assumption that every decent, let alone every brilliant, mono- 
graph is assured of prompt publication is a myth that could be believed 
only by individuals blind to the sportive or the providential, to the 
persistence of prejudice, to the traditional hostility of entrenched theories 
to new ones—in short, to original sin. There could, I dare say, be no 
more instructive demonstration of human, or scholarly, fallibility than a 
collection of the criticisms made by the readers of manuscripts that have, 
after many rejections, eventually been published. We should all be 
taught a lesson in humility by the publication of this dark literature, 
especially if it were placed beside reviews of the works it criticized after 
their appearance in print. 

Hundreds of books are published each year with no more justification 
than that they procure their authors an academic promotion; and hun- 
dreds of others, generally just as good, and sometimes superior, go 
unpublished because one lemon has come up in the publication slot 
machine instead of three oranges. Now if we simply wish to call this 
Fate or Fortune, or the intervention of a capricious deity, well and good; 
but let us not, for heaven’s sake, be so smugly pious as to suggest that the 
system works with unerring justice, advances the welfare of mankind, 
signifies the victory of reason over ignorance, and strengthens the free 
world in the cold war. 

The fact is that some of the greatest teachers and scholars have had 
negligible records of publication. In my own field, history, Lord Acton 
is, of course, the classic example. We could never have gotten him pro- 
moted at my university. And I could, without research, name a dozen 
eminent scholars throughout the country whose publications would 
weigh very lightly indeed in the scale. Yet I have never heard anyone 
question the value of these men to the institutions whose faculties they 
grace. Their researches inform their teaching, and their students write 
the books that they themselves are too busy or too scrupulous to write. 

Stating the issue in these terms should suggest the solution. There 
is no conflict between teaching and research. They are both aspects of 
the same process—intellectual curiosity that leads the scholar to explore 
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the nature of things and to transmit his discoveries to others. Every 
college and university that makes time available to its faculty by a limited 
teaching load has a right to ask that its members demonstrate a devotion 
to their respective disciplines by constant intellectual activity. That is 
what, in the deepest sense, they are hired for. All reasonably intelligent 
and properly trained teachers can carry on respectable research, but 
not all can or should publish. In addition to the difficulties already 
stated, the unfortunate fact is that even though virtually all professors 
can do research, relatively few can write well enough to justify the publi- 
cation of their work in book form. Consequently, since promotion is 
dependent on publication, the academic market is flooded with the poorly 
presented products of competent, often useful, but uninspired and unin- 
spiring scholarship. 


HE points I wish to make are essentially these: The college instructor 

should not be measured by an absolute and inflexible standard of pub- 
lication. Although he should be expected to carry research forward as a 
necessary part of his primary responsibility, teaching, he should not be 
held back or penalized if his researches do not result in publication. 
To judge a teacher by his publication record is to use a false standard, 
the application of which has produced a gross distortion of values in 
American academic life. It has worked, and will continue to work, grave 
inequities, to cast an unwonted shadow over the careers of many able 
and intelligent young teachers, to fill them with crippling fears and anxie- 
ties, to vitiate their teaching, and to trivialize their scholarly enterprises by 
inducing them to select research projects not from genuine interest and 
deep commitment but with a shrewd eye to the possibilities of publica- 
tion. This means, almost inevitably, the safe venture as opposed to the 
daring one. Since a manuscript submitted to a press is passed on to 
“outside” experts for their verdict, the teacher who is zealous to publish 
is not unaware of the hazards of strong positions and tendentious topics. 
The project of limited scope and assured results is preferred to the more 
challenging and uncertain one; the particular wins out over the general; 
the small over the large; the modest over the ambitious. The entire 
process is a corrosive one that threatens to turn us all into mean calcula- 
tors with an eye to the main academic chance. 

What has been said about the problems of publishing book-length 
manuscripts applies to the printing of articles as well, but here the problem 
is complicated by several additional factors. In the first place, articles, 
even three or four first-rate ones, do not, in the sensitive prestige scale of 
promotion, weigh as much as a book, even a rather poor one. This of 
course is pure academic snobbery without a shadow of rational justifica- 
tion. Any professor would, I suspect, admit that a good article may take 
as much time to prepare as a book, and that it may well be a greater 
contribution to learning. But academic inflation impels the scholar 
to get the biggest return for his investment of research. Thus material 
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that would make a good article is too frequently blown up into a tedious 
and redundant book. The really efficient professor will get a book and 
several articles (which are often simply chapters from the book) out of 
a single research enterprise that, in essence, merits no more than one 
carefully constructed, closely reasoned article. 

It is true, moreover, that it is easier to get a mediocre book published 
than a good article. The scholarly journals that are outlets for articles 
dealing with specialized subjects in a particular field are relatively few 
in number. In history, for instance, there are only two or three journals 
in which an article dealing with the character of the English gentry in 
the seventeenth century might properly appear. And the editors of 
these may be timid and conventional men, their editorial boards made 
up of older scholars with settled prejudices and an ingrained resistance to 
new ideas. The editors of the more prestigious journals are, in addition, 
inundated with manuscripts by aspiring scholars who seek, and sometimes 
desperately need, a place in their pages. 

Speaking again of my own field, a perfect example of the resistance 
of the journals to fresh and original work can be found in the case of 
J. H. Hexter, whose brilliant and provocative historical essay ‘Storm 
over the Gentry” was, in his own words, “turned down cold” by a 
prominent professional journal. The article was subsequently published 
in the English magazine Encounter, a literary and critical review of 
international repute, and received high praise and lively and enlightening 
rebuttals from three or four of England’s most distinguished historians. 
It has already achieved the status of a minor classic, and is in use in 
several graduate departments of history as an example of historical 
criticism at its best. 

Mr. Hexter’s essay, it must be said in fairness to the editors who 
rejected it, has one serious liability that, despite the article’s force and 
cogency, condemned it from the outset. It was too well written, too 
witty and entertaining, with all its scholarship, to be suitable to the drab 
and sober pages of the periodical to which he first submitted it. It is, 
indeed, not too much to say that some journals exist primarily to prevent 
articles like Hexter’s from being published. They should perhaps carry 
on their masthead the motto, “Wear a long face, ye who enter here.” 

Although it may be argued that what I trust will come to be known as 
the Hexter incident is an isolated case, too exceptional to support my 
indictment, it is, in fact, all too typical. And of one thing I am certain: 
In my own field, in the case of articles, as in the case of books, the matter 
of publication is fortuitious indeed. The elaborate editorial machinery 
of the scholarly journal is efficient only in excluding the original, the 
imaginative, the boldly critical, and the well-written. The machinery 
that has been designed to ensure “excellence’’ works instead to promote 
the conventional and the mediocre. 

The real question is, What is to be done? Here, Mr. Hexter has 
already suggested a solution. He has had his essay multilithed, and has 
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distributed it, with an expanded text and footnotes and a supplement 
made up in part of the responses that it evoked from other scholars, to 
interested colleagues around the country who may have missed it in 
Encounter. This is a way to by-pass the editors of learned journals and 
of scholarly presses. This is a way to inform the workers in one’s own 
discipline of significant research and scholarship, completed or in progress, 
without the tedious and nerve-wracking intervention of inept editorial 
committees and harassed press directors, hagridden by the fear of giving 
their imprimatur to something “‘unscholarly”’ or “‘unsound’’—those dread- 
ful words of academic excommunication. 

But an even more important purpose would be served by such a 
procedure. The nightmare of publish-or-perish would be largely dis- 
pelled, and we could approach the whole problem of academic perform- 
ance and promotion in a more rational and a more humane spirit. 


HE question that runs through this whole inquiry is how, in the 

absence of publication, we are to weigh, measure, and assess research. 
In my scheme, all research would be reproduced by some inexpensive 
process, such as multilithing or mimeographing, in an edition of several 
hundred copies, and distributed to interested scholars in the particular 
field of the discipline. The work would then be left to make its own way 
and establish itself on its own merit. The reaction of other scholars to 
a work in progress or as yet unpublished should be of considerable value 
to the researcher, and would, presumably, in the event of publication, 
very materially improve this work. Another great advantage would 
be that portions of an extensive work-in-progress could be made available 
from time to time, and the researcher would thus be freed from anxieties 
about publishing to meet a promotion deadline. In addition, in the 
matter of promotion, the instructor’s colleagues would be forced to 
assess his research themselves instead of leaving it to a university press 
editor and his readers, in effect, to promote the candidate or deny him 
promotion by accepting or rejecting his manuscript. At the same time, 
his colleagues could very readily solicit the opinions of outside scholars 
concerning the quality of the work. 

A plan of this nature, by shifting the emphasis from publication at any 
price to solid research, would have, I am sure, a most salutary effect, 
especially on those young scholars who for various reasons find publica- 
tion difficult. The system, in addition to providing a sounder criterion 
for promotion than now exists, would have an important instructional 
effect. The fledgling scholar would develop his own capacities by the 
criticisms and suggestions of his compeers and his senior colleagues in 
the field. 

The arguments in favor of such a plan are, I think, numerous. In 
the first place the present system is, by general agreement, so bad that 
almost any alternative is worth exploring. The scheme here offered has 
the virtue of being inexpensive. It could be put into operation with a 
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minimum of organizational red tape and little or no dislocation of estab- 
lished academic preserves. It could, furthermore, be extended to take 
in work done by foreign scholars and published in journals not generally 
available in this country. It would diminish the quantity and raise the 
quality of published research and encourage venturesomeness and 
originality. 

The arrangements that obtain at present invite hypocrisy. The 
conscientious and high-minded men who press the publication canon 
cannot be accused of this least attractive of vices, but their efforts are 
nonetheless creating such an atmosphere. The situation can only be 
remedied when we place teaching and research on one side and publication 
on the other. Effective teaching and competent research we have a 
right to demand; publication we do not. Recognition of this simple fact 
might restore sanity in an area where it is at present sadly lacking. This 
is a matter of justice. Beyond this, the existing channels of publication 
do not stimulate or give expression to the liveliest and most original of 
our scholars. This is a matter of survival. 

Since I obviously speak from a close knowledge of only one discipline, 
I invite the response of American scholars in all fields of the humanities 
and social sciences to the suggestions contained herein. 
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Short Contributions 


Thesis English 


It is to be expected that foreign students in American universities 
will have considerable difficulty in writing papers, reports, and theses. 
The wonder is that so many of them do so well. I have known more 
than one who actually learned to use correctly such words as presently, 
infer, and comprise, in spite of the example set by two-thirds of the 
professors and three-quarters of the administrators. The writing prob- 
lem is not primarily a matter of helping the foreign-born. It is a matter 
of teaching the native-born to express clearly and precisely what is worth 
expressing at all. The depressing fact is that the dullest and most 
awkward English prose in a university library will be found in the thesis 
collection. Their quality is not affected when they carry the more 
dignified title of “dissertations.” The net gain here is exactly what it is 
when we substitute determination for decision or presently for now. In 
each case we gain two syllables and two pedantic victories. Simplicity, 
not to say accuracy, is sacrificed in the process. 

It is a standing joke in graduate-school circles, where almost any 
variety of wit or humor should be welcomed, that research is often a 
matter of moving the bones from one graveyard to another. Theses are 
used largely by students grinding away at their own theses. It requires 
bravery and persistence of a high order to read an entire doctoral study 
if there is any other way out. Whoever first thought of the abstract was 
nobody’s fool. As for the Master’s thesis, it is hardly taken seriously 
nowadays. I must confess, however, that I have a favorite. In style, 
it conforms to the highest standards of psychological jargon, but the 
conclusion is the really arresting part of it. The student proves after 
exhaustive experimentation, double-checked by the ruthless appli- 
cation of involved statistical formulas, that the hazily perceived is the 
mistily recalled. He clinches the thing beyond all shadow of doubt. 
The study is definitive, any way you take it. 

I propose three reforms as a starter. 

First, let us scrap the foolish rule, obviously laid down by some grave, 
unquestioned authority, that the writer of a thesis must at all costs keep 
his own personality out of his writing. We do not quite insist that he 
become “this miserable scribe,” but that is the general idea. He may 
be “the writer,” more daringly “the experimenter.” A really artful stu- 
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dent could string the thing out by becoming “the author of this study, 
who acknowledges again his indebtedness to Professor Fooster for unfailing 
encouragement.” The subordinate clause might be manipulated to work 
in every member of the doctoral committee in the course of three chapters. 

Let the writer be “I’’; and whenever he feels, suspects, or discovers 
something, let him record it in a personal way. The danger that theses 
will become dffensively human may be discounted. The possibility that 
the subjective will drive out the objective is easily guarded against. 
Whatever is to be measured must be measured. Chi square need not be 
slighted, npr analysis of covariance snubbed. Conclusions must be clear 
and firm when a study stands or falls on something being proved. 

The dismal truth is that the cult of the objective has practically taken 
over in the field so reverently called research. One might read theses 
until he dropped without once coming upon a shrewd observation, a 
thoughtful opinion, an original idea. A really seminal mind might be 
as grave a handicap as a doctoral candidate could carry. Students catch 
on rather quickly and follow the safely dull procedures. They avoid 
writing anything that might possibly reveal the workings of their own 
minds or the scope of their own knowledge. The real hallmarks of 
scholarship must not be obtruded. 

Second, we should encourage students to be critical, rather than 
dutifully respectful, of source material. Opinions will differ when the 
competition is so keen, but my own settled opinion is that the most 
maddening part of the average thesis is the chapter reviewing relevant 
literature. One alleged authority after another “states” something, then 
“further states,” before he yields to the succeeding stater. No self- 
respecting editor of a weekly rural newspaper would tolerate the vain 
repetition in that chapter. Our students desperately need training in 
handling and grouping quotations. And they should be encouraged, 
even expected, to criticize the source material. Approval of a student 
for doctoral work should presuppose some confidence in his judgment. 

If a “standard work” strikes a discerning graduate as fatuous or 
greatly overrated, let him say so, with reasons, of course. If he is amused 
or disillusioned to discover that some proclaimer of we-learn-to-do-by- 
doing writes books that become steadily worse, he should not hesitate to 
remark the unhappy fact. In a day when so much trash is written, 
graduate students, who probably detect the trashy more often than we 
think, should be encouraged to speak out. They should not automatically 
rely on familiar names to bolster their manuscripts. In the field of 
education—and we have no evidence that it is unique in this respect—a 
famous criticism may be made of several “‘authorities.”” Having 
exhausted the subjects about which they do know something, they have 
gone on to write books and articles on subjects about which they know 
nothing new. It was fairly remarked of one prolific professor that he 
stayed in every fleeting “movement” just long enough to write a book on it. 

Third, granted that the student has done a piece of solid work, he 
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should edit, revise, and polish until he can take a genuine pride in the 
written account. He may not produce deathless prose. How many of 
us ever do? He should be expected, at the very least, to write a thesis 
free from those errors and blobs of jargon that disfigure most of the 
original manuscripts and a good half of the bound ones. We have several 
manuals that lay down the laws about margins, indentations, footnotes, 
bibliographies, appendixes, and all the other mechanics. We need a 
really good one on thesis English. To the inevitable objection that. this 
is simply good English and should be mastered long before the thesis 
stage, there is a pointed answer. In nine cases out of ten, it has not 
been mastered. Nor is there any likelihood that the situation is going 
to change on the high-school and undergraduate levels. The objective- 
test craze is far from spent, and the teaching-machines band wagon 
draweth nigh. Rather than wait for some leveling up that will solve 
the problem, graduate schools should have their own high and rigorous 
English standards. The word will travel down and have a salutary 
effect on those whose sights are set on doctorates. As things are now, 
a student may rely on his adviser, his other committee members, and one 
or more special readers to catch any number of spelling errors, gram- 
matical mistakes, awkward constructions, shaky punctuation, verbless 
sentences. Ordinarily they are corrected for him. He is always grate- 
ful, and cannot imagine how he made a slip, to say nothing of seventy 
slips. Yet my own encouraging experience is that when a student, 
undergraduate or graduate, knows that slipshod work will not be toler- 
ated, he responds well. He appreciates criticism. He has a real sense 
of achievement when he is congratulated on good writing. 

Students can be taught to avoid a maddening repetition; to dis- 
tinguish between uninterested and disinterested, comprise and compose, 
imply and infer, flout and flaunt, due to and because of, data and datum, 
presently and now; to watch agreement between subject and verb; to 
steel themselves against jargon even if they are majoring in education, 
psychology, or sociology; to write some forceful sentences; to come through 
with clearly stated conclusions and recommendations. 

I have suggested that a manual of thesis English may be a partial 
answer. Again let it be emphasized that this is something beyond 
mechanics. Some professor who knows good English from bad could 
take a small stack of bound theses, find the twenty most common errors, 
and twenty examples of effective writing, and so be well on the way 
with his booklet. Since one dreads to think of what might happen in 
fields where far too much is published now, I suggest an alternative. The 
individual graduate school should face the problem, re-examine its 
approved theses of the past couple of years, and not be concerned about 
blaming or censoring anybody, since all of us are involved. A manual or 
guide for the school’s own staff and students might well be a solid result 
of the study. Committees have labored long on less important tasks. 

Harry K. Hurron, The Pennsylvania State University 
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Europe Every Other Summer 


If your field is one of the European languages or literatures, or inter- 
national law or politics, or United States foreign policy, or art, or archi- 
tecture, or European history, frequent travel to Europe is a necessity for 
professional improvement. Without arguing the time-and-money aspects 
of a sabbatical year abroad versus equivalent time in summers, I am 
proposing that it is easily possible, on the average college teacher’s 
salary, to travel every other summer to Europe for study and educational 
recreation—and, with wise planning and economy, even every summer. 

The following suggestions, however, are based on certain premises: 
complete fulfillment of parental financial obligations, complete fulfillment 
of responsibility for the education of children, ownership or near-owner- 
ship of your own home, fairly adequate provisions for old-age retirement, 
and the modest but adequate salary that should be yours after fifteen or 
twenty years of teaching without the necessity of summer employment. 

Time, of course, is no problem. Most college teachers are free of 
academic duties from about the first of June to mid-September. Depend- 
ing upon the form of transportation chosen, from over and back by air 
to over and back by slow ship, you can have from 96 to 77 days on the 
Continent or from 14 to 11 weeks; and from the financial point of view, 
two summers, or at the most three, are the equivalent in time of a year’s 
academic sabbatical leave, without loss of one-half your annual salary. 

This every-other-summer or even every-summer travel proposition is, 
then, a matter of finances, and the answer is in wise management through 
budgeting, planning, and financial choices. May I illustrate through 
personal experiences—my wife’s and mine? 

Since our salary is paid us in ten installments instead of twelve, we 
long ago learned to budget. Every month, budget money is set aside 
for insurance, taxes, utilities, church, professional improvement (maga- 
zines, books, records, slides, and so on)—and summer. Our monthly 
checks take care of us for ten full months. By budget we then live with- 
out borrowing through July and August, including provision for a two 
or three weeks’ vacation. 

At present we are budgeting $900 for July and August. That amount 
is the approximate cost of two round-trip tickets to Europe, and gives 
us, by our favorite method of travel, twenty days (going and returning) 
of splendid ship’s accommodations. When we are able to leave as early 
as the first of June and return as late as the fifteenth of September, we 
apply the money we would have spent for living those forty-five days at 
home—part of our ten months with pay—to living abroad; it will usually 
cover all expenses for three or four weeks. 

The remaining needed funds are raised in normal ways—mainly 
through choices; that is, giving up certain present pleasures at home for 
certain future pleasures abroad. Three examples will illustrate what 
I mean. 
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Our university fields a major-league football team, and my wife and 
I are fond of seeing good football. Our home games cost $4.50 each 
per person, and our home season of five games can run as high as $45.00. 
For twelve hours’ recreation—$45.00! Fortunately, after some twenty 
years of loyalty, our football enthusiasm began to wane as our European 
enthusiasm began to wax. Now, our two seasons’ football allowance— 
$90.00—goes into our European fund, and, instead of twelve hours’ 
athletic entertainment, we receive seven to ten days’ educational recrea- 
tion abroad. 

Many of our friends think—and we used to agree—that academic life 
is incomplete without one dinner a week at some good local and not 
inexpensive restaurant. The average cost for one good dinner for two, 
plus cocktails, plus tips, was usually $10 to $12. Then we learned that, 
for half that amount, we could have more and better cocktails, larger 
and better steaks, more varied salads, more and better cooked food at 
home. Naturally, more trouble, also, but the end in view was, and is, 
worth it. Add to the European fund the almost two years’ savings in 
weekly dinners—about ninety weeks—and the fund is richer by about 
$500, ample for a full month. abroad. 

Many of our friends—some are those who dine out at least once a 
week—must have a new car once a year or at least every other year. 
Not a small car, either, and not a new second-hand car, but the latest 
model, with most of the gadgets, at the time the new models come out. 
We are content to buy a good used car, two or three years old, and to 
give it good care so that it will last us an additional four to seven years. 
Of course, we do sacrifice something to pride, and we have not attempted 
to estimate the annual or biennial savings; but from each year’s, or two 
years’, salary, there is enough left to supply most of the remainder needed 
for the sojourn in Europe. 

Additional funds come from various sources: for example, any 
every-other-summer’s income from teaching or other summer work adds 
directly to the European budget, and there are usually six to eight major 
or minor financial choices each year, concerning which present pleasure 
is given up for the sake of future pleasures abroad, such as a special 
fancy dinner to which we are invited along with five hundred others, at 
only $3.85 a plate, and about which some invited—we especially—care 
little; result, regrets for two, and another $7.70 for the European fund. 
Lest anyone think that we are complete misers, I hasten to add that we 
have not yet descended to such stratagems as robbing our neighbors’ 
children’s piggy banks or taking from, instead of adding to, the collection 
plate as it passes us each Sunday in church! 

One other rule we have rigidly observed in our financial preparations: 
these European trips must be financed solely from manipulations within 
our academic or summer salary. These manipulations rigidly exclude 
any additional sources of income such as interest or dividends from 
investments and payments or royalties from writing. 
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As the author of several not unsuccessful textbooks, I am sometimes 
accused, good-naturedly, by colleagues of using the income, to which 
they undoubtedly contribute by using the books, to finance our European 
trips, the fifth of which we have just completed. It may be both improper 
and grandiose, but I should like to record here that every penny from 
royalties has been safely, conservatively invested, and will sometime 
return—since we have no children—to the academic world through 
scholarships for undergraduate and graduate students majoring in my 
field. In fact, if we were not trying conscientiously to invest total 
royalty sums, and to take the not inconsiderable income taxes out of 
current salary, these European summers might come oftener, with con- 
siderably easier financing. 

Our planned European budget covers the three or three-and-one-half 
months abroad through further careful planning of the details of time, 
money, and travel. 

We go and return by freighter—not because it is cheaper; it isn’t, in 
money, for the cost is more than that of tourist, or fairly good cabin-class, 
accommodations on even the large liners. But we prefer freighter life: 
the food is excellent, the staterooms are large and comfortable, there are 
no crowds and ample deck space, and the voyage of nine to eleven days 
gives us the rest, energy, and enthusiasm needed both to prepare for and 
to recover from the weeks of strenuous travel in Europe. 

On the Continent, our money stretches because, at some expense of 
time which lessens with experience, we make our own travel plans and 
find our own accommodations. Just as in America we do not travel 
Pullman or take a chair or lounge car for a short train trip, so in Europe 
we do not usually travel first class on trains; second class is comfortable 
and usually satisfactory, except on very crowded trains (on which seats 
can be reserved for a very small fee), as were some third-class coaches 
before their abolition in 1956. There is also now a network of European 
buses, covering long and short distances, regularly scheduled and not 
luxury-tourist, which are even less expensive than trains and just as 
satisfactory. 

As for sight-seeing, there are times when the travel-agency buses and 
excursions are best, but usually, for a little extra time and at half the 
cost, we have seen much more when we have viewed “‘on our own”’ the 
sights of a country or city through a mastery of the not too difficult train or 
bus or streetcar or boat or subway system. For example, in Denmark, com- 
bining history and literature, we used the North Sealand half-day excur- 
sion out of Copenhagen, enjoyed it thoroughly, but had less than thirty 
minutes in the Hamlet castle at Elsinore. For half the money, we made 
a return trip by train and spent five hours exploring every room, tower, 
dungeon, and museum, including the battlements, of the castle. 

We apply the same methods in selecting hotels and restaurants. As 
in America, where we would not plan on spending three months in hotels 
like the Drake in Chicago or the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, so 
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in Europe we seek modestly priced accommodations. In Paris, for 
example, there are intriguing classifications of hotels—eleven of them: 
de luxe or 4-star; 3-star A, B, C; 2-star A, B, C; 1-star A, B, C; and 
no-star. Using miscellaneous information as a guide, we have generally 
found the 2-star classification of hotels comfortable, clean, and satisfactory. 
Among the sources for the miscellaneous information are the various 
tourist offices (not private travel agencies), one or two in each city, sup- 
ported by the city or as a branch of the national office, usually in or near 
the railroad station(s); they furnish city maps and much other infor- 
mation, and will find or suggest hotel accommodations at the price and 
location that you desire. We have found such tourist aids in all the 
larger and many of the smaller cities, and they are available from fairly 
early in the morning to fairly late at night. 

So, too, with meals. Best buys are “full” or “demi” pension—two 
or three meals a day where you have your room, especially in Italy, but 
not uncommon in other countries (pension or pensione is an important 
word to have in your vocabulary). Also, every city has all prices of 
restaurants. A reputable guide book, essential for each country visited, 
or a local tourist office gives information concerning what and where the 
recommended ones are, and whether they are expensive, moderately 
priced, inexpensive, or cheap but good. 

With careful planning, with application of the foregoing methods to 
accommodations and kinds of transportation, including fairly long travel 
distances, we have been able to tour nine countries with some thorough- 
ness, and have seen most of the important sights—churches, cathedrals, 
museums, monuments, historical spots, castles, parks, theatres, operas, 
and so on—again, with some thoroughness. We have lived comfortably 
and inexpensively; we have bought the usual things—gifts for others and 
various items for our own pleasure of recollection. Our expenditures in 
Europe, tout compris, have averaged $140 to $200 a week. 

Undoubtedly, we are people of inexpensive tastes, and so far as we 
are concerned, the ultimate purposes of travel have been attained. To 
us, who went from Brussels to Waterloo by streetcar, and to others, who 
went by special excursion bus or taxi, the battlefield there, the huge 
monument mound, the fifteen-minute special movie, the museum-pano- 
rama, and the now serene grain and pasture fields conveyed the same 
tragic sense of history. 

And in Paris, having dined in an inexpensive but good distro on a 
little side street and slept well in a clean 2-star hotel, we enjoyed seeing 
and studying the art treasures of the Louvre—the “Mona Lisa,” the 
“Winged Victory,” the “Venus de Milo,” and all the rest—just as much 
as if we had dined the night before at Maxim’s and slept in the most expen- 
sive suite in the best 4-star de luxe hotel on the Avenue des Champs Elysées. 

Europe every other summer, or even every summer, for a college 
teacher? It is perfectly feasible and financially possible. The foregoing 
suggestions are practical and simple. I hope not deceptively simple. 

GeERALp S. Witson, X University 
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Advancing Education by Eliminating Classes 


After two years of experimentation, the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has recently come up with some recommendations to ease the 
shortage of college teachers. The report is optimistic. Almost every 
device with which the investigators ‘“experimented’”’ seems to work. 
Large lecture classes, television, non-professional assistants, and inde- 
pendent study all go a long way, they have discovered, toward solving 
“the impending problem of the shortage of college teachers.” But there 
is One pessimistic, or at least cautionary, note to disrupt the harmony 
of the triumphal chorus of yeas. There is still, the report warns us, the 
“inertia of faculty and administration [which] is largely responsible for 
the slow pace of desirable educational change. When faculty members 
earnestly seek means of improving instruction for more students, many 
new methods less wasteful of faculty time can be effectively used. Much 
more and more far-reaching experimentation is needed.””! 

This last point struck home. Here, I thought, was an opportunity 
to make up for my previous inertia, my cynical remarks about television, 
my negative attitude toward independent study. Why couldn’t I join 
the search for at least one of the “many new methods less wasteful of 
faculty time”? At first I was a little troubled by the phrase “wasteful 
of faculty time.”” For no teacher likes to think that he has been wasting 
time when he has questioned one student and waited patiently for an 
answer, or when he has spent five minutes explaining a correction on an 
examination paper. After some thought, however, I overcame my 
prejudices and realized that at the rate of five minutes, or even two 
minutes, per question per student, faculty time could never be extended 
to cope with the millions of students who are entering our colleges, let 
alone the millions more who will enter during the next decade. Obviously, 
the small recitation class and the reading of essay examinations by pro- 
fessors must go. But the report calls for ‘more far-reaching experi- 
mentation.” 

I then began to think of something more far-reaching than either large 
lecture classes or television lectures. After all, there is a great expense in 
setting up closed-circuit television, training the famous scholars in tele- 
vision techniques, making sure that the scheduling of lectures is efficient, 
and arranging for students who may miss the point of a lecture to view 
it again on kinescope. Besides, it’s impossible for each college to get the 
very best lecturers, and impractical to have all the students listen 
to the top men in the country. It occurrred to me, therefore, that by 
using a somewhat dated but still useful technological device, we could 
reach students not only with the best teachers in the world but “with the 
best that has been thought and said” since the beginning of civilization. 
Why not use books? Aside from giving the students access to the best 
minds of all ages, books can save faculty time by eliminating the need 
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for going to the studio, or practicing thespian techniques, or engaging 
in rivalry for the best “hour.” Moreover, books are much cheaper than 
television receivers and can be referred to again and again. I am using 
the term 4ooks to include not only the great books, but textbooks, com- 
mentaries, old examinations with model answers, translations, and charts. 

I am therefore proposing that the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education conduct an “experiment” in which a thousand or so students 
receive syllabuses, textbooks, review books, and library cards, while an 
equal number of students attend classes. Isn’t it possible that on final 
examinations (at least in those courses which do not require laboratory 
work or the use of a gymnasium) the students who worked at home 
would do as well as those who attended class? 

When I first thought of this “far-reaching experiment,” I was quite 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of saving faculty time. Preparing 
syllabuses, study guides, and final examinations would take comparatively 
little time, especially if assistants could be used to grade the papers. 
Since only registered students could take the examinations and receive 
degrees, the colleges would receive the same amount of money per student 
as they do now. But since there would be far more students per teacher, 
teachers would receive higher salaries while they enjoyed almost unlimited 
time to do their own work. Finally, a great national crisis would be 
solved without raising taxes or increasing the national debt. 

My second thoughts, as usual, were far less sanguine. Remembering 
what the report had said about faculty inertia, I began to anticipate 
some of the objections of my colleagues. The more logical faculty mem- 
bers would begin by trying to undermine the validity of the experiment. 
Equivalent scores, they would argue, do not prove that the two groups 
of students are fundamentally alike, only that the students are alike in 
those qualities that can be measured by the tests. Other colleagues 
would point out that certain aspects of learning can no more be measured 
in grades than certain aspects of poetry can be translated into another 
language. And some of the English teachers on the faculty would insist 
that what cannot be translated or measured is more important than 
what can. In short, faculty inertia would tend to sabotage the “‘most 
far-reaching experiments.” The faculty would continue to insist that 
learning involves more than repeating something one hears in a lecture, 
or reads in a book, or sees over television; that something happens to 
one’s mind when he is forced to answer a question, to meet an objection, 
to reword a sentence, that does not happen in isolation. And there are 
those who will go so far as to maintain that without an intellectual com- 
munity of teachers and students who are continually questioning all 
things—even the answers given a moment before—we could have no 
college at all. 

Although the Fund may be right about faculty inertia, I am more 
optimistic about overcoming the inertia of the administration. All we 
have to do is to proclaim that my plan is an “experiment,” and that, if it 
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succeeds, we can teach more students with fewer teachers. No true 
administrator will then oppose it, for negative thinking is not as prevalent 
among administrators as among teachers. Once we get the administrators 
to favor this “experiment,” the opposition of the faculty will gradually 
disappear: timidity, after all, is the badge of our profession, and teachers 
do not hold out very long against the administration. The disgruntled 
traditionalists can grumble all they want in the back rows at faculty 
meetings. Soon they, too, will enjoy the freedom to write and to do 
research. The future, I am sure, belongs to those who have the courage 
to experiment boldly. And once a generation of college students is 
trained for independent study, there will be no sizable group of people 
who will even remember the classroom, and the nostalgic opposition to 
the new plan will cease. 
Lawrence W. Hyman, Brooklyn College 
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W hat Qualities Should a Good Graduate Student Possess? 


Is previous academic record a sufficient base for determining admission 


to graduate work? 


How early can the potentially good graduate student be detected? 
Are we wasting space in our graduate schools by admitting an exces- 


sive number of unqualified students? 


Evaluation of Potential Graduate 
Students 


Tae contemporary American gradu- 
ate school is increasingly subject to 
the pressure of overcrowding, and it 
is none too soon to evaluate its 
policies and procedures for the selec- 
tion of candidates. The graduate- 
admissions committee must look more 
carefully at the academic record of 
each applicant. The records, although 


not a complete indication of potential 
for graduate work, usually reveal 
information concerning the qualities 
that a good graduate student should 


possess. And at least one committee 
member must familiarize himself with 
the colleges issuing the records. 

Most colleges include information 
on their transcripts about the stu- 
dent’s previous schooling and _ his 
entrance units in English, social 
studies, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, science, and electives. Often 
we find that there were entrance 
conditions, or, conversely, that the 
student was admitted with advanced 
standing. Further, we find the years 
and semesters in attendance, the 
courses, the major field, and grades 
and credits earned. Honors or dis- 
ciplinary actions are often included. 
Finally, the transcript shows what 
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degree the student received and when 
it was awarded. 

All this information is in_ itself 
hardly useful to the members of an 
admissions committee unless they 
have considered its significance. First 
thought should be given to the college 
itself—not only to its program, faculty, 
and aims, but also to its accreditation 
and the record of its graduates who 
have been admitted to a program of 
graduate study at the university and 
have successfully completed it. After 
examining the basic facts about the 
institution, one can evaluate the 
record. Does the record bear out 
what we know about the secondary 
school? Were the basic liberal-arts 
prerequisites for college study satisfied? 
We usually find that most high-school 
Seniors will have completed four years 
of English, three years of social 
studies, three years of a language, 
probably a minimum of three units 
in mathematics and two in science, 
and several electives. Since we are 
convinced that a candidate is possessed 
of innate abilities which it is hoped 
that a good institution may draw 
forth and stimulate, the electives and 
advanced standing that demonstrate 
early development become very sig- 
nificant in an appraisal of the student’s 
preparedness for graduate study. 
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When we look at the undergraduate 
record, it is very easy to spot D’s and 
E’s and to form a picture of over-all 
performance. Look at the outstand- 
ing grades to determine whether they 
were received in courses which might 
contribute to a sound preparation for 
graduate study in the candidate’s 
field or whether they were received in 
ROTC, physical education, or other 
courses not significant for the graduate 
program. Was there any indication 
of a trend toward improvement? In 
examining a trend toward achieve- 
ment, remember to examine the level 
of courses. This brings the com- 
mittee to an examination of the work 
undertaken with specific reference to 
the offerings at the college and the 
faculty known to be responsible for 
them. The facts that a knowledge- 
able committee member can present 
about the applicant’s record, based 
on his knowledge of the under- 


graduate college, can give the com- 
mittee a great deal of information. 


The course titles mean very little 
apart from the information to be 
found in the undergraduate bulletins. 
A course on Spinoza, for instance, may 
have been a seminar on the graduate 
level given by one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty. In 
looking at an individual’s record, we 
have to examine the general nature of 
his academic background. If he is an 
applicant in the sciences, has he had 
at least some exposure to the minimum 
requirements for a science major? 
Although this may not be as important 
for a political-science major, one still 
has to consider the breadth of back- 
ground horizontally. 

Since a doctoral candidate is ex- 
pected to undertake original research, 
we also have to look for indications of 
research ability even though under- 
graduate records do not indicate 
whether there has been any research 
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in the laboratory or in the library. 
Again, the undergraduate bulletin can 
be helpful in determining the courses 
which might include research require- 
ments. The letters of recommenda- 
tion from professors under whom 
research has been conducted are, of 
course, very significant. Furthermore, 
we should determine whether our 
applicant has the ability to learn 
without a teacher, a most important 
asset for a scholar. This information 
can be found by a careful examination 
of the record in the senior year. Were 
there courses that relied heavily on 
participation by the student, calling 
for initiative and creative imagination? 
Were there extra-curricular activities 
demonstrating qualities which make 
for leadership and success in the col- 
lege community? 

Probably the most difficult thing to 
ascertain is whether an applicant has 
the scholarly potential to discover and 
attack significant problems that have 
not yet been solved. Sometimes a 
letter of recommendation contains 
mention of a student’s originality, 
demonstrated, perhaps, in work on a 
senior thesis, which indicates that he 
has such a potential. The general 
pattern of courses and a knowledge 
of the nature of those courses will give 
a highly reliable prediction of success 
in graduate study. For instance, an 
applicant who matriculated at a 
well-known ,accredited college pre- 
sented the following record: in the 
freshman year, English composition, 
intermediate French, social science, a 
natural science, and a course in the 
humanities; in the sophomore year, 
advanced French, two double courses 
in Slavic, and one in government; in 
the junior year, advanced Slavic, 
three courses in government and one 
in history; in the senior year, four 
advanced courses in government. 
When we examined the record further, 
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we found that in his senior year he 
wrote a thesis entitled ‘Soviet Foreign 
Policy and the Emergence of a 
Neutralist Bloc.” The admissions 
committee was alerted to the appli- 
cant’s apparent ability to develop a 
sound program of courses leading to a 
thesis which indicated, at least in its 
title, that the applicant had chosen 
and attacked an original and significant 
problem. 

Finally, in identifying the potential 
scholar, we should look for some 
evidence that the applicant has demon- 
strated his ability, not only to express 
himself clearly, but also to com- 
municate his findings and methods of 
attack and to show the nature of the 
scholarly process. It is rather difficult 
to ascertain this from a permanent 
undergraduate record, but there may 
be indications of it. One of the most 
obvious would be registration in semi- 
nar-type courses. 

Careful evaluation of admissions 
credentials, as herein suggested, will 
greatly increase an institution’s output 
of scholars, and thus enlarge its con- 
tribution to society. 

Tuomas K, Sisson 
Boston University 


What Qualities Should a_ Good 
Graduate Student Possess? 


I AM sure that the qualities which I 
am about to describe will not consti- 
tute a complete listing. As one in- 
volved in university admissions, how- 


ever, I am equally certain that 
without them, graduate study would 
be neither profitable nor enjoyable. 
Let us begin with the basic ones: 
Discipline—The ability and the 
willingness to force oneself to do 
many things which are not strictly 
required are essential to a good 
graduate student. This includes physi- 
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cal as well as mental discipline—the 
capacity to work hard, almost to the 
point of exhaustion, coupled with a 
strictness toward oneself and one’s 
work. Clarity and precision of think- 
ing come under this category too. 
The lazy, the slipshod, and the preju- 
diced student will eventually fall by 
the wayside. 

Independence.—In graduate school 
one must welcome the opportunity to 
work alone. Later on, it will be 
discovered that research in a special- 
ized field is frequently a lonely experi- 
ence. Blazing a trail in unknown 
territory is solitary work. The assist- 
ance of expert specialists may, of 
course, be anticipated, but it will be 
the direction given to a mature and 
orderly mind rather than the careful 
guidance offered to undergraduates. 
To use Riesman’s phrase, the student 
must be “inner-directed.” 

Intellectual control.—Possession of 
this quality will guarantee orderly 
progress toward a degree. One pro- 
ceeds gradually: hence, “graduate” 
student. General knowledge in a field 
must be mastered before an area of 
specialization is selected. But a note 
of caution is necessary. The oppor- 
tunities for distraction are great. If 
one indulges in the delightful pastime 
of sampling a variety of fields, he 
may end up a jack-of-all-knowledge 
and a master of none. The ultimate 
objective of graduate study is mastery 
in a given field. 

Courage.—The Germans distinguish 
between military and civilian cour- 
age. The graduate student needs the 
latter (zivi/courage) if he is to overcome 
the periods of discouragement and 
even despair which will be part of his 
experience. He should also have the 
courage to change his mind about a 
life in teaching and research if such a 
career should prove to be incompatible 
with his talents and personality. This 
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is by no means evidence of weakness, 
and yet, for many, graduate study is 
an endurance test rather than a period 
of intellectual development. 

Dedication.—This is not too much 
to demand of the graduate student, 
particularly of one who plans a career 
in academic life. He must love his 
work and his subject. If he does not, 
how can we expect him to adjust to 
the many dissatisfactions and frustra- 
tions he will experience, and to make 
the sacrifices that modern society asks 
of the scholar and teacher? In other 
words, the decision to go on with one’s 
graduate studies must be an act of 
love, as it is one of faith and of hope. 
Nothing else will lead to inward and 
outward success. 

There are certain qualities which 
cannot be acquired. Among them are 
brilliance, a retentive mind, and 
originality. But without the other 
qualities listed here, these are all 
wasted. Unfortunately, the admis- 
sions officer cannot distinguish between 
those qualities in a person which can 
be acquired or developed and those 
which are innate. Letters of recom- 
mendation, personal interviews, and 
academic transcripts tell only part of 
the story. Ultimately, it is the stu- 
dent alone who must decide whether 
he possesses the qualities necessary to 
make graduate study a rewarding and 
fruitful experience. 

Mark L, Peiscu 
Columbia University 


Prediction of Quality in Graduate 
Students 


Tae question of who should be 
admitted to graduate school should 
not be answered without a clear 
definition of what a graduate school 


is or should be. But for those 
interested enough in the subject to 
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open the pages of the JouRNAL, 
precise definition should be unneces- 
sary. Although some aspects of grad- 
uate study today are not far removed 
from purely professional aims, others 
have as their object only the perfection 
of the complete scholar. The attitudes, 
objectives, and scholastic ability of 
the students who seek graduate enroll- 
ment are likely to be closely related 
to the aspects of graduate work by 
which they are motivated. Because 
of this, no single standard of academic 
excellence and promise can be applied 
in deciding the admissibility of appli- 
cants to our graduate schools. That 
fraction of our student population 
which can meet the desired standards 
for creative and original scholarship is 
not high enough to satisfy the demands 
for both professionals and scholars. 
Whereas the decisions involved in 
the admission of professionals are 
more difficult to make than those 
involved in the admission of scholars, 
it is my conviction that admission of 
scholars is the more important, and 
it is to the latter that I shall address 
myself, with the reservation that 
scholarship should play an important 
role in both groups. There seems to 
be little doubt among experienced 
admissions officers that the best crite- 
rion for determining promise in gradu- 
ate work is the previous academic 
record of the applicant. The most 
important information in the academic 
transcript concerns grades, but these 
have meaning only in relation to the 
strength of the academic program and 
the strength of the competition in 
which those grades were made. It 
is not sufficient to say that a B 
average is high enough to warrant 
admission. There are vast differences 
in the standards of our nearly two 
thousand undergraduate institutions. 
The honor graduates of some would 
find rough competition in the freshman 
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class of others. Moreover, too many 
schools, even among those with the 
highest academic standards, maintain 
some programs of study that are so 
easy as to offer little challenge to the 
mediocre student. Why these soft 
spots continue to exist is a problem 
well worth attention, but not in this 
paper. The fact that they do exist 
points to the further difficulty of 
properly evaluating an academic tran- 
script. Other difficulties are often 
imposed, in all likelihood deliberately, 
by the registrar. Some transcripts 
show high-school grades, rank, college- 
entrance scores, course titles, grades, 
rank in class, and even the scores on 
the Graduate Record Examination 
(G.R.E.); others show nothing of 
value but course numbers and grades. 

Since academic records exhibit many 
shortcomings, it seems incongruous to 
maintain that they are the most 
valuable documents in deciding admis- 
sibility to graduate school. It does 
seem inconsistent to the uninitiated, 
and even to the professor who reads 
only a few transcripts a year; but to 
the unemotional, objective expert who 
reads three or four thousand a year, 
the testimony they give concerning 
the student is no less obscure than are 
fine brush marks to a critic of painting. 
Considering the difference in objectives 
of undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion, why then are grades in college, 
properly evaluated, a good index of 
graduate promise? It is because they 
reflect the intelligence, the devotion 
to duty, the mastery of background, 
and the communicative skills that are 
required for advanced study. These, 
of course, give no guarantee that the 
fire once lit will continue to burn, but 
they do tell us when no spark has 
been detected, and experience tells us 
that spontaneous combustion is so 
rarely encountered that we cannot 
afford to hope for it. 
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This paper would not be complete 
without some evaluation of the apti- 
tude and achievement tests so widely 
discussed today. The G.R.E. has been 
both praised and condemned by the 
educators in our graduate schools. It 
should be remembered that it was 
originated by them and that it 
continues to exist and prosper as the 
result of their efforts. Its value lies 
in the fact that whatever it measures, 
it then relates to the results of measure- 
ment on a national basis. Thestudent 
who takes it subjects himself to a 
rank ordering, on that particular day, 
with all others, irrespective of institu- 
tion or geography, in the matter of 
his verbal and elementary mathe- 
matical skills. It is not the. best 
test that could be designed, but it is 
probably as reliable a one as we can 
afford in terms of time and effort. Its 
critics usually contend that, used 
alone, it is not a reliable instrument 
for predicting graduate performance, 
and with this argument I readily 
agree. However, it seems to me to 
have value as a supplement to the 
academic record. In the higher-ability 
groups, with which we should be 
preoccupied in graduate education, 
there is good correlation between 
grades and G.R.E. scores. An admis- 
sions officer selecting from this group, 
therefore, gets the aid of a national 
score and only occasionally the dis- 
comfort of conflicting indications. I 
think that any admissions officer who 
required merely a certificate of gradu- 
ation and ninety-percentile scores on 
the G.R.E. could ensure himself of a 
distinguished graduate-student body, 
but he would deny himself the com- 
pany of a wholesome group of thorough 
scholars who are methodical in their 
approach and admirably reluctant to 
commit an error to paper. 

Rosert H. Baker 
Northwestern University 
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Readers are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 
suggest topics for future issues. Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 
words. 


OcrosBer, 1961 (Deadline, July 15) 
How Much Student “Life”? 


Are the non-academic activities of students receiving more administrative atten- 
tion than they need or deserve? 

Has the elaboration of both academic and non-academic counseling proved to be 
worth its cost either in dollars or in energy expended? 

Is the pressure for increased counseling partly due to the recruitment of students 
from families that do not prepare them for college responsibilities? 

Do extra-curricular activities endanger scholastic success? 


NoveMBER, 1961 (Deadline, August 15) 
What Is the Place of the Community College among Higher Educational 
Institutions? 


DecemBer, 1961 (Deadline, September 15) 
Would Another Administrative Pattern Suit Colleges and Universities 
Better than That of the Business Corporation Which They Now Follow? 
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Higher Education in New York State 


A Review Essay 
By M. M. CHAMBERS 


MEETING THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEw 


York Strate, by Henry T. Heald, John W. Gardner, and Marion B. Folsom. 


The report of the New York 
Governor’s Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation (Marion B. Folsom, John W. 
Gardner, and Henry T. Heald, chair- 
man), released November 15, 1960, is 
noteworthy. The document is suc- 
cinct, written with skill, and generally 
clear. However its recommendations 
may be received, it is a landmark of 
some importance. 

Present enrollment in all colleges 
and universities in New York State, 
says the report, is 425,000, and it is 
estimated that it will reach 804,000 
in 1970, and 1,270,000 by 1985. At 
present, 60 per cent of the students in 
college are in private institutions, but 
these proportions may be reversed by 
1985, because it is highly probable 
that the public institutions will neces- 
sarily have to absorb the bulk of the 
huge increases. The number of high- 
school graduates will grow from the 
present 150,000 a year to 325,000 by 
1985; and the proportion of high- 
school graduates attending college full 
time or part time will rise from today’s 
36 per cent to 53 per cent by that 
time. 

The report frankly points to a well- 
known fact—that New York is cur- 
rently exporting many “educational 
émigrés” to colleges and universities 
in other parts of the country because 
educational opportunity is not avail- 
able to them at home. It flatly states 
that New York’s per capita expendi- 
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ture of state and local tax dollars for 
current operation of higher education 
in 1957-58 was only $5.41 as compared 
with $15.17 for California, $11.82 for 
Michigan, $10.29 for Iowa, $8.55 
for Indiana, $8.08 for Illinois, $7.65 for 
Wisconsin, $7.61 for Texas, and so on. 

Among the goals advocated by the 
Committee are two superb ones: 
(1) wide availability and diversity of 
educational opportunity for students 
with varying intellectual capabilities 
and of all income classes in the state; 
(2) a strong system of public as well 
as private education, including strong 
public universities. (The italics are 
mine.) The italicized part of (2) 
would inaugurate a new policy for 
New York State. 

Pointing to the seal of the State 
University of New York, “Let each 
become all he is capable of being,” 
the Committee wants public higher 
education in New York to “cease to 
be a limping and apologetic enter- 
prise” and “achieve the spirit and 
style which characterize the nation’s 
great public institutions” (page 9). 
It would have this recommendation 
implemented by the establishment and 
development of two great centers of 
graduate education and research within 
the State University of New York. 
One would be at the newly developing 
plant at Stony Brook, Long Island. 
The other would be upstate at an 
undesignated location, in connection 
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with some one of the institutions now 
in operation—perhaps one of the units 
of the State University, or possibly a 
converted private institution which 
would thus become a part of the State 
University. 

Improvement of the public system 
would also be implemented by trans- 
forming the eleven state colleges of 
education into high-grade colleges of 
liberal arts with appropriate depart- 
ments of education; by enlarging the 
existing public community colleges by 
converting the six state technical 
institutes into community colleges; 
and by building new two-year com- 
munity colleges as rapidly as a 
minimum enrollment of five hundred 
students could be anticipated within 
two years after establishment. It is 
also recommended that the state’s 
contribution to the annual operating 
expenses of public community colleges 
(now about one-third) be increased to 
perhaps one-half. 

The Committee touched off an 
instant storm of opposition from the 
students and faculties of the municipal 
colleges of the City of New York, and 
from many persons of various ranks 
in the vast New York City system of 
public schools, with forty thousand 
teachers and more than one million 
pupils, by its recommendation that 
the city colleges, which have hitherto 
been free of tuition, should charge 
$300 a year tuition fees to all students 
except those whose families are shown 
by state-income-tax returns to be 
earning less than $5,000 a year. 

The viewpoint of the Committee is 
that tuition fees should be approx- 
imately uniform in all public insti- 
tutions of higher education in the 
State; and that moderate charges for 
tuition are essential to the financing 
of higher education, even in public 
institutions. This runs counter to a 
long tradition in New York City, as 
well as in other municipal universities 
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in other cities, and to the state- 
university and land-grant-college idea 
prevailing in most states that tuition 
should be free or at merely nominal 
rates and that other fees should be 
kept at low levels. 

The issue of whether public educa- 
tion at the college level shall or shall 
not be free to students is a fundamental! 
and important one from the standpoint 
of the availability of educational 
facilities to qualified persons of all 
economic classes. The Committee 
says it espouses the principle of 
availability, but somehow it is able 
to reconcile this with the idea of 
charging fees to all except those who 
show an extremely low family income. 
What happens to those whose family 
incomes are $5,100 instead of $5,000, 
the Committee does not say. 

Strongly committed to the idea of 
scholarships, the Committee recom- 
mends that the state-wide system of 
scholarships, for which New York has 
been known for many years, be sup- 
ported by larger state appropriations, 
and that the scholarships be made 
tenable in institutions outside the 
state as well as within it. 

Another highly controversial feature 
of the report is the recommendation 
that public tax funds be paid directly 
to private institutions, including 
denominational institutions. It is sug- 
gested that this payment be in the 
form of a specified sum given to each 
institution for each student receiving 
a degree, under a contract between the 
State and the institution, negotiated 
for that purpose; and that the pay- 
ments should start at some such 
figure as 6 per cent of the total cost 
to the institution of educating the 
student, and any rise above about 
10 per cent should not be contem- 
plated. The writers of the report 
believe that questions of unconstitu- 
tionality would be obviated by the 
use of contracts instead of outright 
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grants of tax money to the institutions. 
The plan could be started in 1961-62 
at a cost of about $10 million a year, 
the Committee estimates. 

Concerning the need for the pro- 
jected over-all expansion of education 
beyond the high school, the report 
quotes and endorses some recent 
statements of the New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, referring to 
the period 1957-70: 


... There will be over 600,000 job 
vacancies to be filled by professionally 
qualified persons . . . . The greatest needs 
will be for teachers (150,000) and engineers 
(110,000). 

Large needs will arise for engineering 
and physical science technicians, electronic 
technicians, and medical and _ dental 
technicians. 

About 600,000 persons must become 
qualified craftsmen if the State’s need for 
skilled workers during the 1960’s is to be 
satisfied (page 10). 


The Committee estimates that gross 
personal income in New York State 


between 1959 and 1975 will rise by 
$45 billion; the increase in higher 
educational operating expenses (ex- 
cluding capital outlays and costs of 
organized research) will be $600 million 
to $900 million. The total of these costs 
is now two-thirds of 1 per cent of the 
gross personal income. This _per- 
centage will have to rise I per cent 
to 114 per cent by 1975. 

In the area of top-level organization 
for the administration of higher educa- 
tion in the State, the Commission 
recommends that the historic Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York continue at the 
apex, with its traditional supervisory 
powers over private and public institu- 
tions; but that in addition to these, its 
only duty relating to public higher 
education should be to receive, exam- 
ine, and act upon a master plan for the 
development of public higher educa- 
tion, which should be submitted at 
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least once every three years by the 
board of trustees of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. This board 
would be fully responsible for planning 
and promoting public higher education 
in the State and for implementing 
plans approved by the Regents. 

Two recommendations for changes 
in the present status and role of the 
State University of New York seem 
significant and much to be desired: 
“Its present powers of self-determina- 
tion should be extended and clarified 
to bring them up to the level which is 
taken for granted by the great public 
universities of the nation” (page 19); 
and, more specifically, “The State 
University should be granted a large 
degree of freedom from existing 
budgetary requirements for the estab- 
lishment of individual positions ‘and 
more leeway in shifting appropriated 
funds from one educational purpose to 
another and in the use of non-appro- 
priated income”’ (page 19). 

Moreover, “The State University 
should also be granted the right to 
determine what positions within its 
structure are ‘educationally related’ 
and hence can be established by the 
State University on its own initiative, 
rather than requiring approval of the 
Civil Service Commission” (page 20). 

Still further, the Committee believes 
that the State University should have 
the option of making purchases through 
sources other than the State Division 
of Standards and Purchase; and to 
avoid intolerable red tape and delays, 
the State University should probably 
be staffed with appropriate officers of 
its own to handle its own architectural, 
engineering, and construction con- 
tracting services. 

One cannot fail to note that these 
recommendations would loosen the 
strangle hold of one of the tightest 
state bureaucracies in existence over 
higher education and that they are in 
harmony with the conclusions of the 
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already-famous 1959 report of Milton 
Eisenhower’s Committee on Govern- 
ment and Higher Education which was 
based at the Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. (Reviewed by this 
writer in the JouRNAL oF HIGHER 
Epucation, XXXI [March, 1960], 
pp. 173-75). All recommended changes 
just referred to could be made by 
legislative action or by executive 
order of the governor; but they would 
appear more permanent and secure if 
made by an amendment to the State 
Constitution. 

A further recommended change 
would establish “local boards of over- 
seers” for each of the numerous 
institutions composing the State Uni- 
versity of New York, “to supplant 
existing advisory boards, trustees, or 
councils” (page 21). The language of 
the report is somewhat equivocal 
regarding precisely how the duties of 
these boards would differ from those 
of the present advisory boards. In 
almost a single paragraph it refers to 
them as “strong local boards”’ avail- 
able “‘to help govern the institution,” 
and then lists their duties as to ““make 
recommendations ..., advise the 
president , and marshal local 
constituency support . . . ,” and then 
again speaks of ‘making them respon- 
sible for operational management” 
(page 22). This leaves it quite un- 
clear whether they would be governing 
boards or advisory boards; but the 
end in view, expressed also, that they 
would serve to relieve the Board of 
Trustees of the State University of 
New York of some of its adminis- 
trative duties and leave it free to 
assume a larger role in state-wide 
planning, seems to make it clear that 
New York may be getting ready to 
make a belated retreat from the over- 
centralization established in the act 
of 1948 which created the University. 

The report also suggests that the 
State’s financial support to the munici- 
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pal colleges in New York City be 
rapidly increased; that the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York be reduced from twenty-one to 
fifteen members as present terms 
expire, and that the State be allowed 
to fill memberships on the Board, the 
number to be in proportion to its 
annual financial contribution, and the 
members representing the State to be 
nominated by the governor and 
“selected from among the Trustees 
and high administrative officials of the 
State University” (page 21). This 
somewhat curious “interlocking direc- 
torate” may be of questionable 
promise. 

One new top-level organ is proposed 
by the Committee: a council of 
higher-education advisers to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and the 
Board of Regents for a term of four 
years coincident with that of the 
governor, with the sole duty to 
“observe, assess, review, and recom- 
mend” (page 23), and make an annual 
report to the governor, the board of 
regents, and the public. Members 
should be “outstanding leaders in the 
cultural, professional, civic, and eco- 
nomic life of the State” (page 23) 
but not employed by an institution 
of higher education. This council 
should have a small but highly 
qualified staff, for research purposes 
only, and an adequate budget. All 
terms would expire at the end of each 
gubernatorial term. 

Regarding the needs for health 
personnel, the recommendation is that 
the governor appoint, with legislative 
approval, a temporary special execu- 
tive for medical education to draw up 
a detailed master plan for the expan- 
sion of medical education in New York 
State during the next ten to fifteen 
years, to be presented by the governor, 
after approval by the trustees of the 
State University and the regents of 
the University of the State of New 
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York, to the 1962 legislature. The 
Committee believes that the master 
plan should include the construction 
of two or three new state medical 
schools, expanded appropriations to 
New York’s present upstate and 
downstate medical centers; state grants 
to private medical schools; and various 
provisions for better financial treat- 
ment of medical students, interns, 
residents, nurses at various levels, and 
other auxiliary medical personnel. 

A recommendation which seems 
unique is that the State should create 
and finance an agency of management 
improvement for higher education, which, 
among other duties, would “encourage 
prompt use of emerging knowledge 
about administration and educational 
practices” and “train a corps of 
people capable of serving as outside 
consultants and as members of the 
staffs of colleges and universities” 
(page 40). This agency (for which 
the Committee has not invented a 
name) “should not be located adminis- 


tratively or geographically within an 
institution of higher education or in 
an existing State government organi- 
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zation” (page 40) but would be ex- 
pected to maintain close working 
relationships with the State Education 
Department and the central office of 
the State University. 

The report as a whole is superbly 
organized and extremely well written, 
in thirteen succinct chapters filling 
only fifty pages (the additional twenty- 
five pages being a statistical appendix). 
In the main, it is unquestionably 
constructive and will meet with wide- 
spread approval. To this reviewer it 
seems possibly unfortunate that two 
of the many recommendations (imposi- 
tion of fees on the city colleges of 
New York and direct transfer of tax 
funds to private institutions) are such 
as to arouse strong and persistent 
opposition which is not without basis, 
and that thus the dust of controversy 
may obscure some of the more meri- 
torious proposals made by the Com- 
mittee. 

It will be keenly interesting to 
observe the reactions of Governor 
Rockefeller, the legislature, and the 
public of the Empire State to the 
recommendations made in this report. 
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Faculty Work-Load 


The twinship of good and evil seems to make life either completely 
baffling or endlessly intriguing, according to one’s point of view. When 
a problem emerges, we seem never to be able to solve it without bringing 
new problems in the wake of the solution. The question of a proper 
faculty work-load provides a case in point. 

The problem of making optimum use of available faculty is clearly 
a prime one for higher education in America at this point in our social 
history. More young people are turning toward colleges and univer- 
sities. Industry and government are making increased demands upon 
our physical and human resources for research and counsel, and are 
able to make their demands effective by paying well for services requested. 
At the same time, the social and economic status of faculties is not attract- 
ing to our colleges a sufficient number of graduate students who are 
preparing for careers in teaching and research. Administrators faced 
with a condition, not a theory, naturally seek, among other things, to 
be sure that the faculties which they are able to obtain are used in the 
most effective manner possible. This is their responsibility both to their 
controlling boards and to the general public in an era of educational 
stress. Professors, on the other hand, may feel that they are being sub- 
jected to the trade unionist’s “‘stretch-out.” How is this apparent con- 
flict of interests to be resolved? 

At the outset, it may be stated categorically that faculty responsibilities 
can never be reduced solely to routine performance of assigned tasks. To 
do so would be to make educational factories of our colleges and uni- 
versities. It would be to lose sight of what must always be their fun- 
damental responsibility, to serve as the “Department of Exploration” 
of the human enterprise. The evolving fulfillment of education’s explora- 
tory responsibilities will inevitably result in successive upsetting of 
established routines. Such activity patterns may, and often do, take 
up a very large proportion of our total time and energy, even in what 
may properly be defined as scholarly work. But to allow them to take 
total command of our intellectual activity would be to surrender man’s 
uniqueness within the universe of living forms. In so far as we accept 
routines as adequate, we are, in effect, accepting limits to our thought 
and action. This, man, if he is to be man, can never do. In particular, 
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no faculty man or woman can accept such a limit. On the contrary, 
every person who accepts appointment to a faculty, and every person 
who accepts responsibility to administer any phase of the higher edu- 
cational operation, tacitly takes an oath to humanity that his first loyalty 
shall always be to the endless quest which alone dignifies man. 

Yet all of life cannot be lived on the mountain tops. It is good for 
every individual to descend to humble work, even if it has to be accom- 
plished under compulsion, to ensure that the necessities of life are pro- 
vided. We must keep our feet solidly on the earth even as we must, at 
times, keep our heads in the clouds. Educational administrators have a 
duty to see that their faculties, individually and collectively, are used to 
maximum advantage in achieving institutional goals. Faculties are not 
without misfits and malingerers. The competent and devoted professor 
deserves to be protected from the wastage of limited educational resources 
on the lazy and the indifferent. Comparative studies of faculty work- 
load, such as that recently published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, are necessary and proper.!' They serve as useful foundations for 
administrative decisions allocating resources to various educational 
functions. 

But, when all these things have been acknowledged, it remains true, 
as the President’s Science Advisory Committee has said, that it is hard 
to reconcile a computation of faculty work-load with the spirit of untram- 
meled inquiry which should infuse life into the college and university.? 
Overindulgence in such computations and their inflexible application 
could turn any faculty that tolerated such a state of affairs into an 
aggregation of hacks. Even highly useful tools have to be handled with 
care and discrimination, lest they do more harm than good. The prob- 
lems of higher education in the decades ahead are going to be as crucial 
as they have ever been. Every generation has the opportunity to prosti- 
tute its heritage. To avoid a debacle, let us be guided by the wisdom 
derived from past experience as well as the promise which may be in our 
future. No one can know the path ahead. It has to be explored and 
the best steps determined as we go. Let us use the best helps we can 
find, but let us not be subverted by tool-using techniques to lose sight 
of the ideal role of the scholar in the college or university community. 
It is a long-tested role, and we have no better guide through the dynamic 
changes of the decades which lie ahead. 

R.D.P. 


'Faculty Work Load (Washington, D. C.: The Council, 1960). 
*Scientific Progress, the Universities, and the Federal Government (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1960), p. 11. 
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The Reporter 


Pramnne is under way to build a 
world center for the study of the 
classical Greek tradition near Dum- 
barton Oaks, in Washington, D.C. 
Through its activities and publications, 
the Center for Hellenic Studies will 
emphasize humane values in American 
national life, organize and supervise 
humanistic research, conduct co-opera- 
tive projects with related institutions 
here and abroad, and encourage public 
awareness of the Greek tradition. 
The teaching staff will be a group 
of Senior Fellows who are faculty 
members of leading universities. 
About six young postdoctoral classical 
scholars who are preparing studies on 
humanistic subjects related to Hellen- 
ism will be named Junior Fellows. 
Their one-year fellowships may be re- 
newed for a second year. The Senior 
Fellows, while continuing their regular 
duties at their respective universities, 
will meet frequently with the Junior 
Fellows, who will be residents at the 
Center. In addition, there will be 
a resident director and perhaps one 
or two resident senior scholars on 
annual appointment. A recent grant 
by the Old Dominion Foundation will 
support the Center, and its property 
and activities will be administered by 
the Trustees for Harvard University. 


Nexr autumn Dartmouth College 
will inaugurate a Faculty Fellowship 
Program which will allow members of 
the faculty to devote a year to research 
or other scholarly and creative activi- 


ties. The fellowships will supplement 


the regular sabbatical leave. Although 
associate and full professors will be 
eligible, assistant professors will be 
given preference. The teacher-schol- 
ars chosen for fellowships will be free 
to do work entirely of their own choos- 
ing, and recipients will be allowed a 
maximum of $2,500 for travel and 
other expenses related to their work, in 
addition to their regular compensation. 


“Tas National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration’s 1960 annual report, 4 
Pledge to the Future, presents an 
account of the program since its 
establishment in 1955. The report 
includes details about the college 
record of the first graduating group 
of Merit Scholars. Of the 461 stu- 
dents who received their undergrad- 
uate degrees in 1960 or before, almost 
80 per cent were graduated with 
academic honors, 60 per cent are now 
in graduate school, and 16 per cent are 
in professional schools. It is antici- 
pated that all but ten of the 555 
students in the first class will obtain a 
college degree. In the period 1956-60, 
3,937. students have been named 
Merit Scholars. 


For the first time, students at Ohio 
State University will be able to major 
in Russian, beginning next fall. Ten 
courses in Russian are now listed in 
the course bulletin; 33 courses in 
Slavic languages and literature will 
be listed in the 1961-62 bulletin. The 
new and revised courses will include 
elementary and intermediate Russian, 
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conversation, composition, various 
literature courses, advanced reading, 
an intensive summer course, and, for 
graduate students, Russian for Re- 
search. In 1962-63, six courses in 
Polish will be offered. Some courses 
which will be offered every other year, 
to begin with, may be available 
annually in the future. Other plans 
include the establishment of a program 
leading to graduate degrees. The new 
curriculum will make it possible for a 
student with credit in the appropriate 
education courses to be certified as a 
teacher of Russian. 


"Tas establishment of a Center for 
the Study of Comparative Folklore 
and Mythology at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has been 
announced. It is the only study group 
in the world combining, under one 
director, comparative folklore, histori- 
cal mythology, and primitive myth 
and ritual. The major projects of the 
Center are the preparation of a stand- 
ard reference index of American folk 
legends and a dictionary of American 
popular beliefs and superstitions, and 
the publication of monographs on the 
Center’s findings. 


‘Tw Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of Michi- 
gan has published in mimeographed 
form “Selected Bibliographies for Ad- 
ministrators in Higher Education,” 


by F. Robert Paulsen. The bibliog- 
raphy may be obtained free of charge 
from the director of the Center. 


Ix two Manhattan school districts, 
more than one hundred undergradu- 
ates from Columbia and Barnard col- 
leges are participating in a project 
called “Higher Horizons.” The col- 
lege students act as “‘assistant edu- 
cators” for two or three hours a week 
in the elementary and junior high 
schools to which they are assigned. 
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The program was begun in a Man- 
hattan school in 1956 in the attempt 
to provide cultural enrichment and 
higher goals of achievement for under- 
privileged children. The students tu- 
tor children in difficult subjects, assist 
faculty members with planned trips to 
museums and art galleries, and in 
general try to provide the pupils with 
more individual attention than one 
teacher can give. 


Tue only graduate program in New 
England leading to a Master of Edu- 
cation degree in adult education was 
established last fall at Boston Uni- 
versity. Three main areas are covered 
in the requirements for the Master’s 
degree—the general field of education, 
a specific study of the specialty of adult 
education, and the study of related 
fields, such as public relations and 
business management. Plans are un- 
der way to expand the program to 
include a doctorate in adult education. 


Tue Office of Education of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has published an eleven-page 
report on the first two years of the 
Language Institutes’ program of the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958. During 1959 and 1960, fifty- 
eight NDEA Language Institutes were 
conducted to improve the quality of 
instruction in modern foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. By the end of the 1960- 
61 academic year, 3,132 teachers of 
modern foreign languages will have 
participated in the program: 1,291 in 
French, 1,206 in Spanish, 458 in Ger- 
man, 149 in Russian, and 28 in Italian. 


A NEW organization, Educational 
Media Council, was recently formed. 
Its purpose is “to coordinate the 
efforts of professional and trade asso- 
ciations in the media fields—films, 
television, books—in the interests of 
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better service to American education.” 
Thirteen organizations are members 
of the new group. Projects being 
considered are the preparation of a 
national directory listing films, TV 
kinescopes and video-tapes, slide sets, 
picture sets, tapes, and recordings 
available for educational use; the 
creation of a national information 
center; and the formation of a labora- 
tory to train specialists in the field of 
communication media. 


sTupy of the undergraduate origins 
college faculties shows that sixteen 
colleges and universities produce one- 
fourth of the nation’s college teachers, 
and that one college teacher in five 
teaches at the college which granted 
his undergraduate degree. The sta- 
tistics are based on a comprehensive 
analysis of a survey made in a cross- 
section of 284 institutions of higher 
education. The study was financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the Association of 
American Colleges. 


Mayor problems in adult education 
were discussed recently at a confer- 
ence at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education and the 
Office of Continuing Education of the 


College. The problems concerned the 
potentialities and priorities of public 
adult education; the responsibility of 
adult education in urban, suburban, 
and rural areas, and its relation to 
scientific and technological changes in 
the 1960's; needed studies and research 
in adult education at the local level in 
the next decade; adult education and 
responsible citizenship; and the need 
for continuing study of the place of 
adult education in the nation’s total 
educational program. The conference 
was planned as a springboard for long- 
range study of public adult education 
by the participating groups. A hun- 
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dred representatives from seven states 
—board-of-education members, super- 
intendents of schools, adult-education 
directors, principals, and teachers— 
attended the conference. 


Tus National Science Foundation has 
announced grants for the third year 
of its Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation program. At more than 250 
colleges and universities, undergradu- 
ate students will gain research experi- 
ence by working under the direct 
supervision of an established scientist 
or as a member of a research team. 
During the summer of 1961, 2,400 
undergraduates will participate in the 
program; during the 1961-62 academic 
year, about 1,900. They will work in 
chemistry, the biological sciences, engi- 
neering, physics, astronomy, geology, 
mathematics, psychology, and the 
quantitative social sciences. The stu- 
dents will receive nominal stipends 
while engaged in the program. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Education will become a 
graduate school with the beginning 
of the 1961 fall term. This is the 
first in a series of steps designed 
to strengthen and expand the Uni- 
versity’s program for teachers and 
other professional personnel in the 
field of education. The current under- 
graduate program will be taken over 
by the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the College of Liberal Arts for 
Women. 


Tax National Science Foundation 
will sponsor an institute for college 
teachers of statistics at Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology 
this summer. The departments of 
statistics of Kansas State University, 
Utah State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming are co-operating 
with Iowa State’s statistical center 
in presenting this institute. Ameri- 
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can college and university teachers 
who are, or who during the 1961-62 
academic year will be, required to 
teach one or more courses in statistics 
are eligible for consideration. The 
institute will provide basic training in 
statistics for present and prospective 
teachers, and advanced courses and 
seminars to inform them about new 
developments. 


A stupy of Communist international 
broadcasting prepared by the U.S. 
Information Agency shows a 500-per 
cent increase in hours of radio broad- 
casting per week in the twelve-year 
period ending in 1959. 


A FOUR-YEAR experiment in educa- 
tional television in India is in progress 
at New Delhi. Teachers were to 
begin tape-recording programs in Feb- 
ruary, 1961. The programs, to be 
ready for use when the school term 
opens in July, will be conducted in 
Hindi, the official language of the 
Indian government. All-India Radio 
at New Delhi is the only operative 
television station in the country. A 
second station, to be built at Bombay 
within two years, will also be primarily 
an educational station. 


Tas program of graduate training 
and research in international studies 
at the University of Chicago will be 
expanded and strengthened. A Ford 
Foundation grant will give support 
for ten years to the University’s 
South and Southeast Asian, Russian 
and Slavic, and Far Eastern programs; 
five-year support will be given to 
other international studies, including 
comparative education, comparative 
law, African and Near Eastern re- 
search, and language-teaching. The 
new funds will be used to enlarge the 
faculty, to add to library holdings, 
to support research and field work, 
and to set up research-training fel- 
lowships. 
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Teaching by Telephone 

A college student whose arms and 
legs are paralyzed and a lawyer who 
has been a paraplegic since he was 
fourteen years old are the founders of 
a unique group in the field of educa- 
tion. It is called the Committee for 
Education of the Handicapped by 
Telephone; most of its twenty-five 
members are successful, though dis- 
abled, business or professional men 
and women—lawyers, teachers, insur- 
ance salesmen, and office workers— 
who acquired their education by 
“attending” schools and colleges by 
telephone. They are victims of polio, 
muscular dystrophy, automobile acci- 
dents, and other misfortunes, and their 
aim is to encourage the provision 
of telephone instruction for shut-ins. 

The intercommunication equipment 
for school-to-home education consists 
of two microphone-loud speaker units 
especially designed for use over tele- 
phone lines. Connected through a 
local telephone exchange, they do not 
interfere with regular telephone ser- 
vice. The special service, which was 
developed by Executone, Inc., for the 
Bell Telephone System and independ- 
ent companies, is available wherever 
telephone lines exist. Costs are mod- 
erate, ranging from $13 to $25 a 
month. 

The true meaning of the school-to- 
home telephone to the shut-in student 
has been voiced by Frank E. Huettner, 
Jr., chairman of the Committee: 
“Those of us who could not attend 
classes have found through our own 
experience that life has taken on a new 
meaning, new horizons have appeared, 
and we are finally able to participate 
in and contribute to the world around 
us.” 

Gorpon Jr. 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.” Those which are of gen- 
eral interest will be published with a caption and 
signature. They should deal with significant 
ideas, events, or experiences. 
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Tue Memorrs oF Ray Lyman WILBUR: 
1875-1949, edited by Edgar Eugene 
Robinson and Paul Carroll Edwards. 
Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xvi+687 pp. 
$10.00. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur was a California 
physician not without intellectual and 
administrative ability. Early ac- 
quaintance and sustained association 
with Herbert Hoover appears to be 
the base on which he erected a long 
and prominent career in higher educa- 
tion and public affairs. Born in Iowa 
in 1875, he graduated from Stanford 
in 1896, studied and practiced medi- 
cine, became the first dean of the 
Stanford Medical School in 1911 and 
the second president of the university 
in 1916. Except when serving with the 
Food Administration during the First 
World War and as Secretary of the 
Interior, 1929 to 1933, he remained 
president of Stanford until 1943. 

At his death in 1949 Wilbur left 
memoirs aggregating 3,500 typewritten 
pages. Out of this heritage has been 
edited a long and tedious volume that 
must do Wilbur less than justice. The 
residue may be even more trivial and 
anecdotal, but one is compelled to 
wonder if the optimum selection has 
been made. Here is found little that 
is both new and significant in the his- 
tory of American higher education or 
public affairs, or that casts fresh light 
on the careers of those who filled high 
places in association with Wilbur. 

What does emerge from the book, 
however, is a fairly explicit statement 
of the social philosophy of Wilbur 
and his fellows. They were not as 


individualistic as the familiar carica- 
tures of Hoover would suggest. They 
believed in the organic unity of society 
but distrusted the political state and 
doubted its efficiency as the agent of 
society. Recognizing as social desid- 
erata greater opportunities for the 
underprivileged, the handicapped, and 
the dependent, they believed that 
voluntary philanthropy was adequate 
and preferable to intervention by the 
political state. Only in wartime would 
they tolerate the intrusive expansion 
of governmental power; their experi- 
ence with that expansion confirmed 
their distrust of government and their 
distaste for war. 

The inarticulate premise of this 
philosophy is the definition of the 
underprivileged and the dependent as 
minorities. For meeting the emergency 
problems of mass penury that arose 
during Hoover’s presidency, neither 
voluntary charity nor the efforts of 
local political units proved adequate. 
Unwilling to resort to war in order to 
stimulate economic recovery, the 
Hoover-Wilbur group could offer only 
mild palliatives to counter the near- 
complete collapse. 

Tuomas LeDuc 
Oberlin College 


Harry Woopsurn Cuase, dy Louis 
R. Wilson. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. vi+55 pp. $2.00. 
Louis R. Wilson, historian of the 

University of North Carolina and 

author of the small volume (55 pages) 

on Harry Woodburn Chase, appro- 
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priately refers to the book as a 
“sketch.” The facts of Chase’s pro- 
fessional life and a few personal ones 
are given compactly and chronologi- 
cally. The quantitative changes in 
higher education during Chase’s long 
tenure in university life (1908-1951) 
are noted, an administrative “log” at 
the three universities where he served 
as president is given (the University 
of North Carolina, 1919-30; the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1930-33; New York 
University, 1933-51), and brief edi- 
torial comment is made on Chase’s 
contribution to each institution and 
to higher education generally. 

The author has worked carefully 
from sources. His obviously admir- 
ing view of Chase does not influence 
an objective reading of the bio- 
graphical record. He bestows some 
accolades which some will question, 
but this view by a colleague, reflecting 
also the appreciative appraisal of 
others who worked with Chase, will 
be significant to future historians of 
education in his period. 


Merely to have survived as the respon- 
sible head of three highly complex uni- 
versities during such a soul-trying period 
was in itself a notable achievement. To 
have done so with poise, skill, and wisdom 
and to have given significant leadership to 
the educational movement of the times set 
Chase apart as a leader of the first order 
among American university statesmen 


(page 2). 


Apparently President Chase was a 
skillful organizer, adept at innovation 
and getting things done. He was “‘a 
gifted speaker and writer concerning 
many aspects of education” (page 12), 
as many will attest. The universities 
over which he presided made remark- 
able, almost phenomenal, changes 
during his life span. Obviously, many 
of the developments were a part of the 
times. The extent to which such 
movement has been importantly and 
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uniquely influenced by one man, even 
a key figure, will be further evaluated 
by future educational historians. That 
many who worked with him felt 
strongly about his leadership and the 
significance of his contributions, there 
can be no doubt. 

The late Arthur B. Moehlman, 
professor of school administration, 
University of Michigan, often made 
the point that organized education 
would be more highly respected by 
the people if the profession more often 
honored its own leaders. Mr. Wilson 
has performed a professional service in 
initiating the study of Harry Wood- 
burn Chase as university administra- 
tor and educational leader. 

Davin D. Henry 
University of Illinois 


Tue Society oF edited by 
Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Society of Fellows of 
Harvard University, 1959. v+268 
pp. $5.00. 

In the Preface to this short history 
of Harvard’s Society of Fellows, Crane 
Brinton, chairman of the Senior Fel- 
lows, says, “As a record of some of the 
first results of an experiment in the 
higher education of the gifted, this 
little book should interest those directly 
concerned with higher education” 
(page iv). It is, indeed, interesting, 
particularly for the questions it leaves 
unanswered. 

The book has several parts: an 
essay, written in 1948 by George C. 
Homans and Orville T. Bailey, describ- 
ing the genesis and early years of the 
Society; a brief “Addendum” by 
Brinton, bringing the essay up to 
date; the proposal for the experiment 
written by a committee of four in 1926 
and presented to President Lowell; the 
charter of the Society adopted by the 
President and Fellows in 1932; the 
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current rules of the Society; lists of 
the past and present Senior Fellows; 
and the final and longest section (190 
pages), consisting of biographical 
sketches of the 155 former and 20 
present Junior Fellows, often with 
comments on their own work by the 
Fellows themselves. 

This way of presenting the history 
of the Society has a serious drawback: 
it makes for extensive repetition, some 
of which might be considered for the 
“Funny Coincidence Department”’ of 
the New Yorker.’ Nevertheless, there 
is a solid reason for the method of 
presentation. Brinton claims that “the 
record of the Junior Fellows shows 
very high achievement indeed, far 
higher than that of the conventional 
graduate fellowship holder,” and, al- 
though he adds, “but may that not be 
due to the fact that the Junior Fellows, 
attracted by the economic and other 
advantages of the fellowships, were 
simply better than the average? Might 
they not have done just as well had 
they all undergone the conventional 
training?” (page 42), we can see his 
form of presenting the evidence as an 
attempt to invite impartial judgment 
of the Fellows’ achievements and con- 
sequently of the success of the Society. 

We learn that the Society provides 
three to six years of nearly absolute 
scholarly freedom for each of its care- 
fully chosen young Junior Fellows; 
they are housed and fed and given a 
salary; they meet no academic require- 
ments; and they have access to all of 
Harvard’s classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries. An early hope of the 
founding committee was that this 

‘For example: “Most important is the the- 
sis, which the candidate writes on the field. of 
his special interest, and which is judged almost 
wholly by its originality or promise of orig- 
inality” (historical essay, 1948, page 9). “The 
principal part of the fellowship competition is 
nevertheless a thesis, which is judged almost 


exclusively for its originality, or promise of 
originality” (committee proposal, 1926, page 48). 
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method of education would replace 
the older pattern of the Ph.D. for 
especially brilliant students. In the 
realization of this hope, it has not yet 
established a beachhead. But the 
larger question is whether this unusual 
and expensive program has demon- 
strated that it is superior to other more 
conventional patterns. Here we are 
given two standards of measurement. 
The first is the success of the Fellow- 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on which the Harvard Society was 
based. The opening statement of the 
committee of four writing in 1926 
insisted on the importance of Position 
and honors received as criteria of 
success: 


One-half of the British Nobel prize win- 
ners, one-fifth of the civil members of the 
Order of Merit, and four of the five Fouler- 
ton Research Professors of the Royal 
Society have been Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At present every 
officer of the Royal Society is a Trinity 
man. Other honors and distinctions in 
almost equal profusion have, during the 
past half century, fallen to the lot of the 
Fellows and former students of the 
College . . . (page 46). 


In 1958 President Pusey gave some 
comparable figures for the first twenty- 
five years of the Harvard fellowship: 
one Nobel Prize—winner, two Pulitzer 
Prize—winners, twenty-seven Harvard 
professors, three Harvard deans, thirty 
professors elsewhere, with a total of 
86 per cent of the group engaged in 
university and college work (pages 
44-45). Is it irrelevant to wonder 
whether the domination of the Royal 
Society by Trinity men might not have 
been in part owing to a kind of clubbi- 
ness? And can we help wondering at 
the fact that 30 per cent of the former 
Junior Fellows now hold positions at 
Harvard, and of these only a quarter 
have held regular academic positions 
elsewhere, although some have served 
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as visiting lecturers in other institu- 
tions? Perhaps deans should not be 
as worried about inbreeding as they 
are in some universities. 

The second standard of measure- 
ment called upon is the reader’s 
experience with academic people, and 
the evidence is the individual biog- 
raphy. We are given the following 
details for each former Junior Fellow: 
name, present title, address, date and 
place of birth, marital status, names 
of children and dates of birth, degrees, 
positions held, honors received, mem- 
bership in professional societies, a 
summary of publications, and, in 
many cases, the individual’s own com- 
ment on his work. Anyone who has 
tried to judge quality from the 
credentials of applicants for academic 
positions must feel a kinship with 
Henry Wriston. In Academic Proces- 
sion he says, “Early in my experience 
at Lawrence I made some appoint- 
ments on the basis of papers, records, 
recommendations—and_ with  disas- 
trous results” (page 114). The biog- 
raphies of the Junior Fellows present 
the same difficulties. Except for a 
few individuals whose quality we 
know apart from the book, we must 
be uneasy in trying to judge. 

Are there other standards we may 
use beyond these implied by the edi- 
tor? We may, for example, be im- 
pressed with the youth of some of the 
professors. When we average the 
ages of the former Fellows at their 
first appointments or promotions to 
the four academic ranks, we find that 
those born before 1920 became instruc- 
tors at twenty-eight, assistant profes- 
sors at thirty-two, associate professors 
at thirty-four, and professors at forty. 
For those born in 1920 or later, the 
ages are twenty-seven, twenty-nine, 
thirty-three, and thirty-five respec- 
tively; and for the total group they 
are twenty-eight, thirty, thirty-three, 
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and thirty-eight. Perhaps there is 
some objective evidence of success 
here. We may compare the ages of 
the total group with those of 360 
academic people picked at random 
from standard reference works, 120 
each in the sciences, social sciences, and 
the humanities (twenty-eight, thirty- 
two, thirty-six, thirty-nine) and with 
those of fifty full professors chosen at 
random from the Yale University bul- 
letin (twenty-eight, thirty-two, thirty- 
six, forty-one). Even though more 
thorough studies of the relation of rank 
to age might show more significant dif- 
ferences, it is fairly certain that the 
experience of the Junior Fellows born 
in 1920 or later can be matched by 
that of graduates of other programs 
because promotion in the great uni- 
versities is coming quicker as the 
market tightens. When Brinton claims 
that the achievement of the Junior Fel- 
lows is “far higher than that of the con- 
ventional graduate fellowship holder,” 
one may wish to have more evidence 
than the book gives. And one may 
wish to know which word Brinton is 
qualifying with the term conventional. 
Perhaps the conventional, or average, 
holder of a graduate fellowship may 
not match the conventional, or aver- 
age, Junior Fellow, but a similarly 
hand-picked group of holders of con- 
ventional graduate fellowships should 
give the former Junior Fellows a run 
for their money. Sour grapes, anyone? 
W. Topp Furniss 
Ohio State University 


Wuicu For You?, by Edward 
Hodnett. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. viii+122 pp. $2.95. 
The bibliography of advice about 

choosing a college expands constantly. 

And why not? Campus populations 

seem boundless. This year’s 3,600,000 

will be 5,000,000 by 1965, and perhaps 
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7,000,000 by 1970. Books by Eugene 
S. Wilson, Charles A. Bucher, Frank 
H. Bowles, Frank D. Ashburn, Edward 
Danforth Eddy, Jr., R. Clyde White, 
Clarence C. Dunsmoor, Oliver C. 
Davis, Charles R. Dalton, Wayne 
Davis, Mildred B. Barnard, Wadding- 
ton Blair, John W. McReynolds, and 
others, have been serving good 
purposes. 

Another one has now appeared, by 
Edward Hodnett. The author of this 
entry into the field is an educator who 
had every right to put together a 
handbook. Mr. Hodnett has been a 
college president (Fenn), a college 
vice-president (University of Massa- 
chusetts), a professor of English (Ohio 
University), the dean of a college of 
arts and sciences (Rutgers University’s 
Newark Division), and has performed 
educational and editorial duties on 
occasion at Columbia University. To- 
day he is head of public relations for 
Dow Corning Corporation at Midland, 
Michigan, where he has been identified 


with the establishment of Tri-County 
College, renamed Delta College, at 
Bay City. 

Mr. Hodnett knows his way around 


colleges. His book will be highly use- 
ful professionally. It will be splendid 
for use in seminars and study groups 
by guidance counselors. It is hard 
to believe that any college of educa- 
tion would want to be without it for 
courses in pre-college guidance, coun- 
seling techniques, educational counsel- 
ing, or group guidance. 

But for sixteen-year-olds, struggling 
with their programs in Grades X, XI, 
and XII, this book is not going to be 
a “must.” The truth of the matter 
is that Mr. Hodnett has written over 
their heads. So much the better, 
perhaps, if they contrive to dig into 
it and use its “Self-Directed Action 
Program Chart,” step by step. Teen- 
agers will take it or leave it. Profes- 
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sors will love it. Perhaps the Hodnett 
book shows a personal impatience with 
the rate of growth of professional 
guidance in the secondary schools. 
But the kind of analysis he recom- 
mends can rarely be done without the 
supervision of a trained guidance 
counselor. 

Choosing a college has become a 
this-means-me matter for most fam- 
ilies. Once men’s colleges, and even 
some women’s, resembled country 
clubs. Students didn’t worry much 
about making a choice among them. 
Nearly every applicant was admitted. 
Fraternity rivalries were more im- 
portant than curriculums. Colleges 
in those days were so full of electives 
that students took four freshman 
years building up 128 points to acquire 
the Bachelor’s degree. Today, col- 
lege country clubs have disappeared. 
The United States has become a 
nation of vocational and _ utilitarian 
colleges. 

Books by educators sometimes fail 
to remind the youngster of the neces- 
sity for realism. Some have to go to 
colleges that will admit them, not to 
those they originally preferred. The 
adoption of trimesters and quarters 
fills up the calendar of fifty-two weeks 
and permits students to earn a degree 
in three years instead of four. Theory 
has been supplanted by a realistic 
practice in college-choosing. 

Crarence E. Loveyoy 


UNIVERSITIES: COMMONWEALTH AND 
American, by Oliver C. Carmichael. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. xxiit+ 390 pp. $6.00. 
Because of the limitations imposed 

by distance, which reduces oppor- 

tunities for first-hand observations, 
many educators in the United States 
are not well acquainted with for- 
eign universities. Our impressions of 
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these institutions, often erroneous, are 
gained principally from the foreign 
students in our classes. Hence it is of 
unusual value to American educators 
to have available for reading and 
reference the reports of special studies 
of these universities. A recent one of 
high value is the book under review. 

Mr. Carmichael, who has_ been 
president of a private university as 
well as of a public one, chairman of 
the board of trustees of a second 
public one, and president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, has a_ personal 
background of experience that has 
prepared him to be a keen and wise 
observer. Furthermore, he had a 
preliminary acquaintance with a num- 
ber of the institutions he discusses in 
this book, having studied in England 
and lived in some of the other coun- 
tries that were examined. 

The purpose of the book is to 
compare the universities of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India, Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, and the several other countries 
of the Commonwealth. Brief descrip- 
tions are also given of such associated 
institutions as the University of Dublin 
and the University of Hong Kong. A 
full list of institutions is provided for 
most of the foreign countries, with 
considerable reference data, such as 
dates of founding, enrollments, and 
courses of study. The value of the 
volume, however, lies not so much in 
these data, which are scattered through 
the chapters, as in the running com- 
ment on the programs. Repeatedly, 
the discussion draws specific compari- 
sons with the universities of the 
United States. 

The more specific topics discussed 
include the following: the background 
of each university or group of similar 
institutions (brief, but informative); 
the aims of the universities—and it is 
interesting to see in how many 
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instances the trend is toward the 
more comprehensive objectives of the 
American type of program; the organi- 
zation and financing of higher educa- 
tion; the numerous facets of the 
programs as they deal with student 
affairs and provision for general and 
professional education; and, finally, 
the trends that will influence future 
developments; for example, the in- 
creasing reliance everywhere in the 
English-speaking world upon public 
funds as the principal basis for the 
financial support of higher education. 

Any volume that deals with 186 
colleges and universities within the 
limits of 390 pages is bound to suffer 
from inadequacies of descriptive detail 
and of analysis, and thus leave the 
reader dissatisfied at many points. On 
the other hand, the overview compari- 
sons are of greater value than the 
details would be. 

Atco D. HENDERSON 
University of Michigan 
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